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The wealth of international talent™skg#@makes the Edinburgh Festival 
the glory of the world of music and drama is, happily, not the exclusive preserve 


of those lucky enough to attend in person. 


‘His Master’s Voice” Records have captured for all time the artistry of the 


celebrities who are appearing at the Festival. 


The following pages list a choice of recordings that cannot fail to delight enthusiasts. 
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Sir John Barbirolli 


conducting the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Sinfonia Antartica —- Vaughan Williams 


with MARGARET RITCHIE 
and a section of the Hallé Choir ALP 1102 


Symphony No. 3 in F — Brahms BLP 1015 


Guido Cantelli 


conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 4 in D Minor— Schumann BLP 1044 
conducting the N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony, Mathis der Maler — Hindemith BLP 1010 


. s * 
Vittorio Gui 
conducting the GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 60 in C (‘‘// distratto”) — Haydn 
(Violin Solo: DAVID McCALLUM) 


Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504 (‘‘Prague”)— Mozart ALP1II4 
Symphony No. 39 in E Flat, K. 543— Mozart 
Symphony No. 95 in C Minor — Haydn (available Sept. 1954) ' 


ALP 1155 
Charles Minch 
conducting the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 2 in B Flat — Schubert 
Symphony No. 104 in D (“London”) — Haydn ALP 1061 
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Artur Rubinstein 


Chopin Polonaises 
No. 1 in C Sharp Minor; No. 2 in E Flat Minor; No.3 in A 











No. 4 in C Minor; No. 5 in F Sharp Minor; No. 6 in A Flat ALP 1028 
Ane Polonaise-Fantaisie in A Flat 
_ Andante spianato and Grande Polonaise Brillante in E Flat — Chopin 

BLP 1027 

with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA cond. CHARLES MUNCH 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat—Brahms_ ALP 1123 
1044 

Gerald Moore 
‘1010 accompanist in these ‘SONG RECITALS”: 

DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU : 

“Die Schone Mullerin ’’ — Schubert ALP 1036-7 

Lieder Recital — Wolf ALP 1143 

“‘ Heine Songs ” — Schubert; 

“ An die ferne Geliebte ’’ — Beethoven ALP 1066 
dl4 VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES: Spanish Songs BLP 1037 

KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD: Derumsgaard Songs ALP 1140 
) t 
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at the Edinburgh Festival 


... and on “His Master’s Voice” Long Play Records 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 1 
Quartet in D Minor (“Death and the Maiden”) , 


Schubert ALP 1088 
Quintet in C, Op. 163 — Schubert 

with WILLIAM PLEETH, 2nd ‘cello CLP 1006 
Quintet in C, K.515 — Mozart 

with CECIL ARONOWITZ, 2nd viola ALP 1125 


GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA COMPANY 
THE 1953 GLYNDEBOURNE PRODUCTION of 


“La Cenerentola” — Rossini 

with Marina de Gabarain, Alda Noni, 

Sesto Bruscantini, Juan Oncina, Ian Wallace 
conductor Vittorio Gui ALP 1147-9 


OLD VIC COMPANY 


Alec Guinness and Pamela Brown in 


Shakespeare's **Macheth”’ ALP 1176-7 
) (Available September 1954) 
aiso 


Claire Bloom and Alan Badel in 
Shakespeare's **Romeo and Juliet” ALP 1053-5 


SENA JURINAC 
sings the réle of Marcellina in the 
VIENNA STATE OPERA RECORDING of 


**Fidelio”’— Beethoven 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler ALP 1130-32 
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of extreme clarity and a wonderfully silent 
surface. There is, however, something yet 
to be achieved in richness of tone before 
competition, on this particular score, is 
instituted with the very best ; and some- 
times internal orchestral balance is less 
than perfect—the woodwind, or the glocken- 
spiel, or, in the Capriccio Italien, even the 
trumpets sometimes dominate their accom- 
paniment less easily than one could wish. 


The recording is, however, good enough 
and to spare for the disc to be competitive 
(especially as a ten-inch version). And van 
Kempen and the Amsterdam orchestra 
give exciting performances ; particularly of 
the Capriccio. This is dominated by con- 
siderable energy until, curiously, the last 
6/8 presto section—here such a deliberate 
pace was set as to leave me wondering on a 
first hearing what tricks van Kempen had 
up his sleeve to achieve the exciting finish 
that he had clearly had in mind from the 
start. But no noticeable accelerandi came, 
and mystification increased, until the 
answer declared itself: at the change to 
2/4 van Kempen, in defiance of convention 
(which doesn’t matter) and effect (which 
does) suddenly doubles the tempo. Two 
bars of the new section equal one of the old 
—a novel reading, that no doubt has. some 
reasoning behind it—but not the self- 
evident reasoning of musical effectiveness 
that would make us willingly accept much 
greater departures from the normal. 


The curiosity of the 1812 reading also 
comes at the end, when an onslaught of 
bells—the Kremlin working overtime— 
dwarfs entirely the not insubstantial music. 
It is, though, rather fun: at the end of 1812 
one always longs for something to happen 
—and here it certainly does. 


Considering only the Capriccio Italien, I 
would suggest that perhaps the best version 
is still provided by Alceo Galliera and the 
Philharmonia on Columbia 33SX1013 
(I.C., March, 1954) ; they back it with 
Liszt’s Les Préludes. And considering only 
1812, I would suggest more tentatively 
similar possible eminence for Scherchen 
and the London Symphony Orchestra on 
Nixa NLPgo9g (July, 1954); they go on, 
after the Overture, to the Marche Slave, and 
back the two pieces with Romeo and Juliet. 


But there are, too, other good, and some- 
times very good versions well worth con- 
sideration if their backings happen to be 
more convenient. Of the Capriccio Italien : 
Beecham and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra on Columbia 33CX1037 (April, 
1953), backing a very good Carmen suite: 
Schuricht and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra on Decca LXT2761 (February, 
1953), backing the Theme and Variations 
from the Tchaikovsky Third Suite in G ; 
and Franz André and the Belgian Radio 
Orchestra on the ten-inch Telefunken 
L.GM65005 (also February, 1953), backing 
Komeo and Juliet. And of the 1812 Overture : 
GBeult and the London Philharmonic. on 
Decca LXT2696 (August, 1952), backing 
the only available LP version of Tchaikov- 
s<y’s Hamlet overture. With all these the 
new Philips is distinctly competitive. 
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* VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Job—A 
Masque for Dancing. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir Adrian 
Boult). Decca LXT2937 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The record-sleeve annotator suggests that 
job may be considered not merely a central 
point in Vaughan Williams’s creative career, 
looking back to The Lark Ascending and 
forward to the Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, 
but the first work of his we should attempt 
to salvage if some catastrophe threatened to 
engulf all his output. At the other extreme, 
The Record Guide was of the opinion that in 
it “the flame of inspiration burns rather 
low’. Most people, I believe, take up a 
position between these two evaluations: it 
is perhaps significant, if ncne the less regret- 
table, that the work is performed but rarely 
in public, and that there has been only one 
previous recording—which also was directed 
by Boult (to whom the score is dedicated). 
Though the music of ob was first performed 
on its own at the 1930 Norwich Festival, it 
was intended for the ballet based by 
Ninette de Valois, on Blake’s illustrations to 
the Book of Job created by the Camargo 
Society the following year. Few ballets are 
so essentially static: the work is more in 
the nature of a series of tableaux vivants, and 
Vaughan Williams, sensing the gulf in out- 
look from most ballets, has labelled it instead 
*“‘A Masque for Dancing ’’. But then, our 
Grand Old Man is constantly upsetting our 
tidy-minded pigeon-holers: The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is similarly not called an opera, nor 
the Sinfonia Antartica a symphony. What 
does strike the listener with tremendous 
force is the sense of benediction which 
emanates from this, as from so much of 
V.W.’s mature music. 


Comparing this performance with Boult’s 


excellent previous reading with the B.B.C. 


Symphony Orchestra, I was struck by the 
fact that his interpretation shows scarcely 
any changes—even in duration many move- 
ments (as I found when, out of interest, I 
took ‘out a stop-watch to check tempi) are 
the same ¢o the second as in the earlier version. 
This implies no lack of elasticity in Boult’s 
approach: rather that his sympathy with, 
and understanding of, the music are so 
profound that his chosen tempi were not 
capable of improvement. The few differ- 


ences I noted were that Satan’s Dance. 


(Scene 2) is a fraction slower, that in the 
Funeral Procession the flutes are now more 
prominent than the viola counter-melody 
(with enchanting effect), and that the 
Galliard in Scene 6 gains considerably in 
dignity by being taken a trifle steadier. In 
one particular only is there a striking change: 
when Satan and the hosts of Hell are seen 
enthroned, in Scene 6, the sudden pealing 
of the full organ (in the tonal foreground) 
creates an effect as startling and as over- 
whelming as in the “ icefall ”’ section of the 
Antartica. 


The L.P.O. give of their best in this 
performance, and a special word of praise 
is due-to the trombones. Joseph Shadwick 
plays the solo in Elihu’s Dance with a 


‘captivating delicacy and sensitivity—quali- 


ties not always to the fore in an orchestra 
leader. As might be expected, there is a 
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considerable improvement in recording over 
the older version: the heavy brass here 
sounds less blatant, more round in tone, 
while big climaxes in general are weightier 
and less shrill. The acoustic effect is of a 
concert-hall rather than a recording studio, 
and despite this gain in atmosphere some 
listeners may not care for the distant quality 
of the strings when playing pp: from the 
point of view of clarity the opening section 
is the least satisfactory, the harps in bars 
20-24 also sounding weak—although else- 
where they are audible enough. For the 
most part, however, there is little fault to 
find with this very welcome issue. _L.S. 


*PRELUDIOS E INTERMEDIOS No. 2. 
Preludio and Pantomima from “Las 
Golondrinas”’ ((Usandizaga). Inter- 
medio from “ La Leyenda del Beso ”’ 
(Soutullo and Vert). Intermedio 
from ‘‘ Bohemios ” (Vives). Preludio 
from ‘‘La Verbena de la Paloma” 
(Breton). Preludio from “ El Barber- 
illo de Lavapiés”’ (Barbieri). Preludio 
from “La Viejecita” (Caballero). 
Preludio from ‘La Gran Via” 
(Chueca and Valverde). Orquesta de 
camara de Madrid (augmented) 
(Ataulfo Argenta). London Inter- 
national TWog91004 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


To those to whom the term zarzuela con- 
veys nothing but an _ unpronounceable 
splutter, no better introduction could be 
devised than this most attractive disc, which 
presents orchestral preludes and intermezzi 
from a representative collection of examples 
of this typically Spanish form of operetta. 
The works here range over about fifty years, 
the earliest (1874) being that classic of 
intrigue, El Barberillo de Lavapiés. When this 
was broadcast in full recently by the B.B.C., 
one critic complained that it didn’t contain 
nearly enough flamenco for him: useless to 
point out that flamenco is Andalusian, and 
that El Barberillo—like La Verbena de la 
Paloma and La Gran Via also in this collection 
—deals with Madrid life. Perhaps his 
geography wasn’t very good. For those who 
are able to appreciate other than commer- 
cialised ‘“‘ stage-Spanish ”’, however, the 
flavours should be most appealing: the 
Barberillo prelude is exhilarating and full of 
lively dance-rhythms. Selections from 
La Gran Via (1886)—another classic, though 
more conventional in style—have occasion- 
ally been heard here, but it would be hard 
for a Spaniard to believe that the main 
theme of the Verbena de la Paloma prelude 
(1893) was not known in England—it is one 
of the best-known tunes of Spain. The 
prelude to La Viejecita (1897) is on a lower 
level of accomplishment, and is unusual in 
consisting of a schottische followed by a 
mazurka. 


Las Golondrinas, by a Basque pupil of 
d’Indy, had a sensational success when it 
was first produced in 1914. Its graceful and 
charming prelude, which should certainly 
be taken into the repertoire here, is beauti- 


fully written. The Pantomime from the 
same work is not so successful away from 
the theatre: though scored with delicacy, 
its changes of mood from mystery to pathos 
and then to melodrama are unintelligible 
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without a knowledge of the plot. La Leyenda 
del Beso is less known, and rightly so from 
this extract, which is a conventional Light- 
Programme-strings-in-unison-over-oom-chas 
type of thing (though it is played here with 
great finesse). With Bohemios (1920) we are 
back in the popular successes: this inter- 
mezzo is a delicate pizzicato scherzo (a la 
Tchaik 4, than which there are many worse 
models) with a flowing minor middle section. 
The orchestral playing is very good 
indeed: Argenta’s artistry shows that 
Spanish music need not be merely flam- 
boyant in a misguided attempt at vivacity. 
Would that light music were always as well 
performed! The recording, too, is of good 
quality. In fact, the only shortcoming of 
this enjoyable disc lies in the inaccuracies 
of the labelling: unfamiliar names and 
titles should have been checked. L.S. 


*xWAGNER. Prelude from “ Tristan and 
Isolde’. Prelude from “ Parsifal ”’. 
Vienna Stat: Opera Orchestra 
(Hans Swarowsky). Supraphon LPM 
134 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

These two pieces face a good deal of 
competition and I do not think that this 
record gives us the best version of either. 
There is the quality, for one thing, on 
neither side as rich and clear as one wants. 
For if this music does not sound sheerly 
beautiful—warm and noble in Parsifal, 
thrilling in Tristan, it cannot give us the 
pleasure that it should. The opening of the 
Parsifal Prelude in Toscanini’s recording, 
for instance, with its marvellous strings 
sounds so wonderful that there is no 
comparison. (And Toscanini avoids that 
excessively emotional vibrato which this 
conductor allows here and there and which 
does not become Parsifal, of all works). 
There is another version, conducted by 
Konwitschny on Nixa, which, for all its 
quality, seems to be lacking in nobility of 
thought, certainly in the nobility which 
Toscanini (H.M.V., of course) gives it. 
His is the version to be preferred, in spite 
of the rather overdone trumpets. 

The Tristan side does not switch us 
straight from the beginning of the opera 
to the end, as do all the other versions— 
what Tovey called the ‘“ prelude-and- 
liebestod monstrosity ’’—but if you dislike 
these two pieces joined together you can 
still lift the needle at the right moment 
in any of these others. And once again two 
of them are certainly more lovely to listen 
to, even though on this present disc the 
quality does seem to be rather better on 
this side. Decca’s version is nearly four 
years old now and also does not equal the 
beautiful performance by Kletzki and the 
Philharmonia on Columbia and Steinberg’s 
with the Pittsburgh orchestra on Capitol. 

T.H. 





INDEX VOLUME XXXII 
The index to Volume XXXI has now 


been published and copies are available 
from 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex, price 2s. gd. Apart from 
providing an index to “‘ The Gramophone ” 
from June 1953 to May 1954 there is also 
an alphabetical list of all records (33, 45 and 
78) issued during this period. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BACH, C. P. E. Six Sonatas for Wind. 

*xTELEMANN. Suite in D for Wind. 
London Baroque Ensemble (Karl 
Haas). Parlophone PMBr1004 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

The wind combination varies in the two 
works, in an illuminating way. C. P. E. 
Bach, writing in 1775, uses two flutes, two 
clarinets, two horns, and a bassoon. Both 
the inclusion of flutes and the omission of 
oboes are unusual, and the resulting sound 
has an uncommon liquidity, which Bach 
exploits to the full by a wide variety of 
scoring in the course of his short one- 
movement Sonatas—themselves agreeably 
varied in style. 

Telemann, writing in 1733, uses two 
oboes, two horns, and a bassoon; the 
sound, after the Bach, is of course com- 
paratively dry—but only in the limited 
sense that the sound of all wind music of the 
period is dry. Like Bach, Telemann uses 
some considerable variety in the scoring ; 
and also in the style of the music, as he 
splits his Suite into six movements—a 
march and five dances. 

Both works are played in every way as 
well as we have come to expect from the 
London Baroque Ensemble, and illustrate 
the performance of wind chamber music at 
its best. The recording is bright and full— 
with a slight tendency in the Bach to over- 
emphasise the flutes and under-emphasise 
the solitary bassoon. The effect is not at all 
substantial enough to make the issue any- 
thing but a highly recommended addition 
to the discographies of the two composers— 
both of them, perhaps, on the threshold of 
their second wave of popularity. M.M. 





*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 5 in F 
major, Op. 24. Alexander Plocek 
(violin), Josef Palenicek (piano). 
Supraphon LPM 129 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is the fourth LP “ Spring ” Sonata 
to appear in quick succession, and the fifth 
altogether. It is also the best. 


Alexander Plocek and Josef Palenicek 
are artists I have known (on records) for 
some years as Janacek interpreters of the 
first order. Here, and in the companion 
disc reviewed below, they form a classical 
duo of rare distinction. For in these per- 
formances we find that breadth of con- 
ception, the long, bold, freely-handled 
phrases, the kindled response to Beethoven’s 
great music that are missing in the highly- 
finished Fuchs/Balsam recordings of the 
sonatas. The Czech artists play with 
freedom in the sweep of the phrasing, yet 
fine, urgent rhythm. 


If we cast for comparisons with Plocek, 
it is Kreisler and Kulenkampff who come 
to mind: very different artists (so we learn 
from records), but both with a warm, 
serene style, a classical profundity. Plocek’s 
tone reminds me of Kulenkampff’s, smooth 
yet strong and firm ; he occasionally uses 
the same trick of portamento within a 
phrase—frowned on by severe tastes, but 
intensely poetical in effect if approached 
by a listener with open mind. There is 
another thing in this “Spring” Sonata 
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which is strictly “‘ wrong ”’,. but which, 
after seyeral hearings, I still cannot bring 
myself to regard as a fault—in this particular 
performance. The opening theme, ten 
bars (four plus six) of curving, caressing, 
expanding melody, is played at rather a 
slower tempo than that adopted for the 
rest of the movement. This tune is so 
beautiful, the violinist seems to say, that 
you must not miss any of its inflexions. 
He takes it, as it should be taken, in a 
single sweep. None of the other violinists 
(Rostal (SP), Fuchs, Menuhin, Ferras) do 
so; they all break it up. 

One thing, however, disturbs me each 
time: bar ten, in which Palenicek hurries 
forward, eager to reach his utterance of 
the lovely melody. He hurries too much, 
I feel. But he is a most beautiful player : 
with all Artur Balsam’s dexterity and 
elegance, and far more poetry. 

Messrs. Supraphon are prolonging their 
flirtation with little Miss ten-inch. They 
should really only charge medium-play 
price for a recording of a work which, in 
every other version, forms just half a 
twelve-inch LP. But though it works out 
expensive, I believe this performance will 
pay handsome dividends. Tonally it is 
very beautiful: excellent. piano, rich 
violin, never harsh, never strident, never 
edgy. The surface is not perfect (this still 
seems to be Supraphon’s weakest point). 
From an engineering point of view the 
first side is the better. | 

Comparisons ? There is some detail 
about them last month (pages 64-5): to 
sum up, Fuchs and Balsam (Brunswick 
AXTL1052, with Op..30, No. 3), neat but 
characterless ; Menuhin and Kentner 
(H.M.V. ALP1105, with Op. 96), under- 
vitalised ; Ferras and Barbizet (Telefunken 
LGX66014, with Brahms’s D minor Sonata), 
husky and tentative; and Rostal and 
Osborn (Decca AK1817-9), which for 
those requiring an SP set is quite satis- 
factory. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 7 in C 
minor, Op. 30, No. 2. Alexander 
Plocek (violin), Josef Palenicek 
(piano). Supraphon LPM128 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

The C minor, I believe, is the richest and 
most interesting of all Beethoven’s violin 
sonatas. It is still missing from the Fuchs/ 
Balsam to-be-completed set ; the other LP 
is by Max Rostal and Franz Osborn (Decca 
LK4034).. I have said my say about the 
Czech duo in the review above; the C 
minor Sonata gives them an even better 
chance to show their quality. We can hardly 
believe that we are still in the Second 
Symphony period, when listening to this 
turbulent, poetic, learned, eloquent music. 
An opening in C minor with a Motiv as 
abrupt as that of the Fifth Symphony ; then 
muffled drums—and before the page is 
turned we are in E flat, with piano and 
violin moving along two paths with the 
light athletic tread and the sureness of a 
Wimbledon champion. A long movement, 
too, and so is the Adagio cantabile, which 
was originally written in G, and now stands 
in A flat. It would have sounded wonderful, 


for the violin, in the lower key ; but A flat 
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is evidently right from an emotional point 
of view. And what a movement: has ever 
a tune been more richly accompanied ? 
With the Scherzo and Trio we are paying 
homage to Haydn, with eighteenth century 
grace and precision and early nineteenth 
century humour. The Finale returns to 
turbulence and serious matters. 

Alexander Plocek and Josef Palenicek 
give an intensely musical account of all this. 
The problem of balance, in modern per- 
formances of the Beethoven violin sonatas, 
is not lightly solved. The big Steinway 
envelops, swallows up the violin tone. But 
Palenicek doesn’t sound as if he were using 
a big Steinway, and his actual touch has 
that mixture of strength and delicacy such 
as we find in pre-war Mozart concerto 
recordings by Edwin Fischer: a near half- 
staccato, very delicate, yet firm and exact. 
His seems to me the most exquisite piano 
playing; and his understanding of the 
music matches his technique. 

The recording is even better than that of 
the “‘ Spring ’’ Sonata, though the surface i: 
still not silent. It is unfortunate that the slow 
movement should have been broken in the 
middle, at the turn-over of the disc. The 
Rostal/Osborn record does not suffer from 
this fault: the first twelve-inch side is taken 
up with the first two movements, the second 
with the rest, plus Beethoven’s G major 
Rondo, and a fine performance of Brahms’s 
Sonatensatz. The choice between these two 
records (if we must choose) is not altogether 
easy. I prefer the broad, confident Czech 
performance, certainly ; there are moments 
when the Decca team sound too clipped, 
almost prim, other moments when the big 
waves of the climaxes rock the equilibrium 
of the boat quite disturbingly—though it 
soon rights its balance. For the odd five 
shillings extra in price we get quite a lot 
more music on the Decca record. SP users 
will find the Rostal/Osborn performance 
equally successful on AK2356-9. 

Just in time for consideration in this 
issue comes a third LP of the C minor 
Sonata, played by Ruggiero Ricci and 
Friedrich Gulda, and backed by Opus 96. 
It is discussed in the review below. A.P. 

The Fuchs-Balsam Sonata No. 7, Op. 30, No. 2 
has just been announced on the 30th Brunswick LP 
release, AXTL1057.—Ed. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 7 in C 
minor for Violin and Piano, Op. 
30, No. 2. Sonata No. 10 in G major 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 96. 
Ruggiero Ricci (violin), Friedrich 
Gulda (piano). Decca LXT2942 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These are monotonous and uninteresting 
performances. Ruggiero Ricci and Friedrich 
Gulda both pay over-literal attention to 
Becthoven’s phrase marks—the slurs he was 
wont to put over each cell of a phrase. So 
that instead of themes, we have a series of 
seli-contained cells, each distinct, not 


adding up a whole phrase. 

The C minor Sonata is accorded a fine- 
fingered, over-delicate, petite performance. 
Seldom can that brave E flat theme of the 
Allegro con brio, filled with young manly 
spirit, have sounded more tame than it 
does here. At the climax of the movement 
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Ricci substitutes emphasis for strength. He 
has the reputation of being a virtuoso ; his 
recent Wigmore Hall recital is said to have 
held London’s violinists sitting forward on 
the edge of their seats. Here his tone, as 
we hear it from the disc, is small and 
monochrome, and his playing ungenerous. 
Occasionally a husky, tentative note creeps 
in: in the octave E flat, penultimate chord 
of the Adagio cantabile, or in the double- 
stops at the opening of the Adagio espressivo 
of Op. 96. Gulda skims over the music 
with his wonted fluency, but leaves a timid 
impression, since he will not grasp and 
present whole phrases in a broad style. 
Reference to the review above will give 
details of comparative discs. 

Listen to the D major theme which 
closes the exposition of Op. 96. It calls for 
an expansive, rich handling, but is played 
primly. The duo take this movement 
(allegro moderato) too slowly to sustain 
interest. The slow movement has no kind of 
tension, and here Ricci’s attack is at its 
feeblest. The Scherzo, again, is un- 
expectedly slow. The Finale (poco allegretto) 
starts a shade too fast, so that the insouciant 
first tune (Haydenesque in spirit, though 
Haydn could never have written it) loses 
its good humour. The players get going for 
the first time in the first episode ; suddenly 
interest seems to kindle and we feel: now 
they have taken a grip on the music. But it 
does not last, and by the end we are left 
with a shapeless impression. 

To hear a better performance we must 
turn, not to the Menuhin/Kentner version 
which I reviewed last month (H.M.V. 
ALP1105, with the “ Spring”? Sonata as 
coupling), but to Joseph Fuchs and Artur 
Balsam on Brunswick AXTL1046, backed 
by the A major Sonata, Op. 12, No. 2. 
L.S. reviewed this in June, and found, 
actually d propos of another sonata perform- 
ance by this American team, the happy 
phrase, “‘ one feels the music completely 
safe in their hands.’”” Fuchs and Balsam 
are not ideal, but they are better than Ricci 
and Gulda. The first movement is faster 
and more important, it is livelier. True, 
the Adagio espressivo has that lack of com- 
posure and serenity which is the main fault 
of the Brunswick series as a whole, but it 
is much surer. Scherzo and Trio are 
splendid, and the opening of the Finale 
has just the right sort of relaxed energy 
(it is taken slightly slower than in the Decca 
performance). 

The recording of the Decca is perfectly 
all right without being in any way outstand- 
ing. The usual surface noise disturbs the 
slow movement of Op. 96. The Brunswick 
disc is brightly recorded, with silent 
surfaces. It may be worth mentioning, for 
SP users, that a good performance by Rostal 
and Osborn is available on Decca AK 1950-3. 

A.P. 





POPULAR LP CATALOGUE 

The first edition of THE GRAMOPHONE 
PoputarR LP CaTALoGuE has now been 
published, price 2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. direct 
from the publishers, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. This catalogue will 
be fully revised each quarter, the next 
issue being due in October. 
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*xDVORAK. Quartet in F, Op. 96, 
“ Nigger’. Hungarian Quartet— 
Zoltan Szekely (ist violin), Alex- 
andre Moskowsky (2nd violin), 
Laurent Halleux (viola), Vilmos 
Palotai (’cello). Suite for Orchestra 
in D, Op. 39, “ Czech”. Winter- 
thur Symphony Orchestra (Henry 
Swoboda). Nixa CLP1157 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The so-called “* Nigger’? Quartet (is it 
not time this foolish sub-title was dropped ?) 
receives a warm-hearted performance from 
the Hungarian Quartet and a. unusually 
spacious recording. Vitality, rather than 
poetry, is the keynote of the interpretation, 
and though the Griller’s Decca disc 
(LXT2530) was sometimes shrill on the top 
line, and far less well recorded, there was 
more intensity of expression in the lovely 
slow movement. Neither Quartet captures 
exactly the right mood of the opening of 
the first movement, the viola in cach case 
is too loud: on the Nixa disc it has a 
slight snarl on the lowest (and stressed) 
note. The Hungarians, also, do not play 
the quiet second tune with the sensitivity 
of the Grillers, and their tone is far from 
being ppp. The viola is again responsible 
for some ugly tone later in the movement 
and the ascending trills in the final bars are 
not as clearly heard as on the Decca disc. 
The accompaniment in the slow movement 
is managed better by the Grillers—it is 
rather obtrusive as the Hungarians play 
it—but the high passages for the first 
violin are superior in tone on the Nixa 
disc. The two quick movements that follow 
are most invigoratingly played. 

It was a good idea to put the delightful 
**Czech’’ Suite in D on the reverse. There are 
five movements, Prelude, Polka, Minuet 
(Sousedskd—a movement often used as a 
contrast to the Furiant), Romance, and 
Furiant. 

Apart from some rather indifferent in- 
tonation in the pastoral Prelude, the per- 
formance is good, though the Romance, 
a duet between flute and English horn, is 
treated in rather too matter of fact a 
manner. The Furiant is extremely well 
played, and so is the rumbustious Polka, 
and the recording is excellent. A.R 


*MOZART. Quintet in A major, 
K.581. V1. Riha (clarinet), Smetana 
Quartet. Supraphon LPM112 (1oin., 
27s. 34d.). 

Perhaps it is possible to consider the 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet a robust work. In 
fact, it must be; for these Czech players 
certainly do so, and within the limitations 
of that point of view give it a good perform- 
ance. In some respects, very good ; for if 
an occasional string phrase seems less 
eloquent than it can be, the clarinet part is 
always turned with finish and style. Some- 
times with a slightly curious, open-sounding 
tone ; and this, allied with a faint vibrato 
at the more suitable moments, occasionally 
produces the half-illusion that a soprano 
saxophone (in most unusually musical 
hands) is playing. The reverse, though, 
seems to happen to the tone of the strings, 
which is roughish; though not passing 
beyond the bounds of acceptability. The 
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balance is first-class, except perhaps once: 
the viola could have been less retiring in his 
A minor variation of the finale. The surface, 
too, is generally good; though there is 
some mild periodic distortion towards the 
end of the slow movement that I cannot 
track down'to any local conditions, and 
a slight wince of pitch in the adagio section 
of the finale. 

But the basic assumption—that the work 
is a robust one—is far from self-evidently 
true. The very last bars respond well ; so 
do our pockets, noticing the brevity of the 
whole. But the body of the work would 
surely be improved by a little more 
affectionate leisure in its performance ? 
The leisure can, of course, be pushed to the 
other extreme; I think it is on Decca 
LXT2698 (August, 1952)—an otherwise 
fine performance by Antoine de Bavier and 
the New Italian Quartet, recorded with 
great warmth of tone. In between, in style, 
comes Brunswick AXTL1007 (March, 
1953), of which the principal attraction is 
Reginald Kell’s clarinet playing—the Fine 
Arts Quartet play the string parts in a 
rather prosaic fashion, not too well recorded. 
Also in between, in style, is Nixa WLP5112 
(November, 1953), slightly less businesslike, 
slightly more leisurely than the Brunswick. 
Leopold Wlach and the Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet all play beautifully ; and if the 
recorded string tone is a little harsh when 
compared with the Decca, it is certainly 
not so compared with the Brunswick or the 
new Supraphon. 

No one of these four versions can be 
pointed to as in every way the best ; 
equally none of them is likely to involve 
serious disappointment—though it might 
not be possible to take quite so lenient a 
view of the new Supraphon if it had not 
over its competitors the advantage of price. 


*xRAMEAU. Three pieces from the 
Harpsichord Concertos. (arr. 
Saint-Saéns). 


Concerto. Le Boucon from 2nd 
Concerto. First and Second Tam- 
bourins en rondeau from 3rd 
Concerto. 

*xVIVALDI. Sonata in C minor (ed. 
Ghedini). Trio di Trieste. Decca 


LX3106 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
The violin-’cello-piano combination of 
the modern piano trio has a characteristic 
sound to it. So has the violin-harpsichord- 
*cello combination of the old duo-sonata ; 
and the gap is mare effectively bridged 
here in the Saint-Saéns actual arrangement 
of Rameau than in the Ghedini mere 
edition of Vivaldi. In this latter, with the 
keyboard instrument doing little but filling 
in a background, the ear does jib slightly 
at the incongruity of the modern piano and 
what it is here called on to do. Even so the 
ear may readily be won by the grace of the 
music itself; in particular Vivaldi’s slow 
movement would seem to be one of his best. 
From the Rameau movements Saint- 
Saéns has constructed a most attractive 
trio. Entirely unhistorical; but also 
entirely winning—the light texture of the 
piano part combines well with the strings, 


Le Vezinet from ist - 
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and the original form of the music as a 
harpsichord concerto is revealed in the 
felicitous lead the piano often takes in the 
music. 

The playing, throughout, is very good 
indeed ; and much thought has obviously 
been given to problems of balance, which 
are solved entirely successfully. The re- 
cording, too, is first-rate in every respect. 

M 


*RAVEL. Quartet in F major. Budapest 
String Quartet (J. Roismann, 
A. Schneider, violins ; B. Kroyt, viola ; 
M. Schneider, ’cello). Philips ABR4002 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Ravel wrote his String Quartet at the 
age of twenty-seven (in 1902, that is, the 
year which also saw the production of 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande), and it is 
quite incredible that he should have made 
his third unsuccessful bid for the much 
coveted Prix de Rome with such a remark- 
able achievement to his credit. Debussy 
had also written his String Quartet, but 
Ravel was less influenced by the latter than 
by his reverence for the ideals and methods 
of composition of his teacher at the Paris 
Conservatoire, to whom the String Quartet 
is dedicated. ‘‘ A mon cher maitre Gabriel 
Fauré’”’, runs the inscription. Fauré’s 
dictum that his own ideal was embodied in 
*‘ clarity of thought, sobriety and purity of 
form, sincerity, disdain of big effects ”’ would 
seem also to have been Ravel’s guiding 
principle in writing the Quartet. The first 


“movement .is in strict sonata form, the 


second a Scherzo of original daring and 
invention, while in the third and fourth 
movements Ravel makes extensive use of 
material, magically transformed, already 
heard in the first movement. Edwin Evans 
has pointed out that it was even said in 
Paris at this time that both Debussy and 
Ravel had set themselves the task of 
‘*‘emulating the suave, flowing beauty of 
the Borodin quartets ”’ ; if this is true it is 
perhaps in the first movement that the 
influence of the Russian master can best be 
discerned. The work as a whole, thoughy, 
scholarly in conception, does not preclude 
those gifts of poetry and sensuous charm 
which we recognise as facets of Ravel’s 
genius. 


I did not wholly approve of this particular 
performance at first, but a second hearing 
dispelled certain misgivings, but not all, as 
regards interpretation, and the work must 
have been fiendishly difficult to record. One 
could not help noticing that the composer’s 
dynamic markings have been so often 
ignored, and one began to doubt whether 


this distinguished team could possibly have’ 


played so many forte passages clearly 
marked pianissimo. Take the last thirteen 


bars of the first movement, from un peu plus 


lent ; this passage is sO magical in its effect 
when properly played that one dare scarcely 
breathe. Surely somebody must have 
twiddled the knobs at this point; how 
could players be so insensitive ? And what 
about the inner parts scrubbing away four 
bars before Figure 8 in the same movement ? 
The marking here is also pianissimo. The 
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second subject, led into with little finesse by 
the 2nd violin, is taken too slowly for my 
liking ; there is no indication of a change 
of speed in the score, and it makes the 2nd 
violin’s semiquavers alternate too doggedly, 
but with the second movement things begin 
to improve ; accents, however, are still not 
fully observed, so that the “ pull” of 6-8 
against 3-4 in the time signature is never 
satisfactorily felt; the ’cello could have 
rectified this at Figure 26, but didn’t. The 
third movement goes well. There is, at 
Figure 6, one of those passages which pull 
one up with a jolt, as if remembered from 
another world. How many listeners, | 
wonder, recall a snippet from Walton’s 
Symphony at this point ? Yet there it is, 
three bars later, in striking resemblance. 
The 2nd violin enters too strongly on his 
tied C at Figure 6, and the pizzicato chord 
eight bars from the end is not together. 
Otherwise the playing is very tidy, and one 
feels nearer to the spirit of Ravel’s music 
here than anywhere else in the recording. 
The last movement, of which Debussy 
advised Ravel not to alter a single note, is 
magnificently well done, but why take the 
last four bars at a slower tempo than the 
rest of the movement ? This is to kill it 
stone dead. I have queried these decisions 
of tempi because I believe they are more 
important than minor blemishes, such as 
the leader accidentally touching his A string 
reaching up for the high D beginning bar 9 
of the first movement. Certain passages are 
executed with formidable technical brilliance 
—the Allegro five bars after Figure 2, for 
exampie, and the matching of tone quality 
between 1st and 2nd violins as the parts 
cross, early in the first movement but more 
especially in the recapitulation, is beauti- 
fully calculated. This is the first perform- 
ance of the Quartet to reach us on LP, and 
if it fails to come up to one’s highest 
expectations it can still be relied upon to 
survive the closest scrutiny. 


*SCHUBERT. Grand Duo for Piano 
Duet in C major, Op. 140. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano), Joerg Demus 
(piano). Nixa WLP5093 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

In 1824 Schubert visited Zelesz, in 
Hungary, to stay with the Esterhazys and 
give piano lessons to the two daughters of 
the family, pupils of his of long standing. 
He produced for them this large-scale sonata 
for piano duet. 


In 1825 he visited Gmunden, and 
Gastein, and is supposed during those visits 
to have composed a symphony, ef which no 
trace has ever been found. 


Unless, that is, these two works are 
identical ; unless the Grand Duo for piano 
duet is an arrangement of the Gastein 
Symphony—or, with rather less likelihood, 
the Symphony was an arrangement of the 
Duo. Documentary evidence on the point 
is thin indeed ; and the musical evidence 
all points one way—that the Duo was only 
improbably conceived originally as a work 
for piano duet. It is ill suited to the medium, 
and in a good and suitable orchestration 
(such as Joachim’s) springs to life as a 
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CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK THESE 
FAMOUS VOCAL RECORDS Scheduled for Deletion 


The selection listed below is only a small part of the total soon to disappear from circulation ; for full details, send now for our Catalogue of ‘Vocal Records 


BJORLING TENORS | 
12136 Arlesiana: Lamento/Elisir: una furtiva ... 8/114 
CAR 
HA7 Mefistofele: Dai campi & Giunto sul passo 13/11 
HA29 Gioconda: Cielo e mar/Tosca: e lucevan 13/I1 
HA33 Cavalleria: Brindisi/Lescaut: Donna non 13/11 
HA35 Pour un baiser (Tosti)/Pourquoi 13/11 
HA36 Q. of Sheba: Magiche note/Pescatori: de 
mon amie .. 13/81 
HA38 Germania: Studenti & Non chiuder 13/t1 
HA40 Nina (resta)/L’alba separa (Tosti) 13/11 
HAS8 anon: Sogno/Fedora: amor ti vieta 13/11 
HB44 Elisir: Furtiva (2nd v)/Pescatori: Mi par 21/24 
HB56 Duca d’Alba: Angelo ean de la 
vergin... 1/23 
HB57 Ugonotti: Bianca al par/Carmen: il fior 21/24 
HB58 A la luz de la luna, w. Gogorza/La partida 21/24 
HB6I Tiempo antico (Caruso)/Manella mia /24 
DBI23 Cid: O Souverain/Juive: Rachel, quand... 8/114 
12001 Boheme (Leoncavallo): Testa adorata & 
Lamento 8/114 
12002 Serse: Ombra mai “fu/Lost Chord 8/ii4 
12003 Celeste Aida/Rosa: Piccirella 8/114 
CLEMENT: with Journet (bass 
HB30 Robert le Diable: ah I’honnete homme 21/23 
ANTONIO CORTIS 
HAI Cena della Beffe: 2 arias ... 13/it | 
ALFRED DELLER (counter tenor) 
C4044 — — wong than roses & 
ithalamium . pa 6/4 
FERNANDO. ‘DE LUCIA 
HAIS Traviata: un di aah 
Ancora (Tosti) 3/i1 
HB34 Pearl Fishers/Carmen, duos 21/23 
HBI Barber: Final trio / CHALIAPIN & 
MICHAILOVA: Faust ... . 21/23 
— ERB 
Schumann—Mondnacht & Der Nussbaum 6/- 
10097 Beethoven—Adelaide (2 pts.) ... 6/- 
et GIGLI 
Traviata: Miei spiriti/Lucia: tombe ... 8/114 
DB6214 Verdi Requiem: Ingemisco & PINZA: 
Confutatis 8/114 
10062 Carmen: Jose-Micaela duet, w. Rina Gigli 6/- 
DB3864. Mme Butterfly: Love duet, w. dal Monte 8/114 
DB6406-= = Aida: Nile duet, w. Caniglia. 2 sides ... 8/114 
12141 Ballo in rivedro & E Scherzo . 8/114 
12203 Chenier: Improvviso & Si fu soldato 8/114 
HERBERT ERNST GROH 
9051 nem: Love duet, w. ed emewe 
Opernball: In chambre . 5/- 
STEIFANI SLANDI 
10069 Lecouvreur: L’anima/Fedora: Amor . 6/- 
HERMANN JADLOWKER 
HB54 Barbiere: Ecco ridente/Fra Diavolo: 
Meine Freunde sed oie ... 21/24 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 
12129 Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan 8/114 
MARCONI. ide 2—Boninsegna & Bolis) 
HB2 & a Pescatore a in M: 21/24 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
HB42 Samson & D.: Scena & Arretez... . 21/24 
JOHN McCORMACK 
DA958 Mother Machree & | hear you calling me 6/- 
DAIII2 Tothe children/None but the weary 6/- 
DAII71 Harp that once (Balfe)/Garden where the 
praties . 6/- 
HA20 Sospiri miei (Bimboni)/Le Portrait 13/01 
LAURITZ MELC 
12048 ape anaes earwe: Nur atta 
AURELIANO *PERTILE 
2157 Trovatore: Miserere/Uitima canzone ... 8/114 
HELGE ROSWAENGE 
12066 Ballo in. M: Barcarola/Rigoletto: Love 
duo, w. Korjus .. 8/t14 
10024 Freischutz: Recit. & Durch die Walder 6/- 
10025 ee. Di rigori/Barber of 
Bagdad: Arie ane re we 6/- 
axeet. SCHIOTZ 
0074 Serail: Mohrenland & Hier soll ich 6/- 
TITO SCHIPA 
10005 Granadinas (Barrera)/Princesita (Padilla) 6/- 
10006 Vieni sul mar & Santa Lucia (Neapolitan) 6/- 
10007 Lakme: Divins/Werther: Pourquoi... . 6/- 
10011 D. Giovanni: Dalla & Mio Tesoro 6/- 
10028 Nina (Resta)/’A vucchella (Tosti) 6/- 
10035 Scaflatti—Le violette & Son tutta duolo 6/- 
11041 D. Pasquale: Serenata & BADINI: Bella 
siccome ... 6/4 
11062 D. Pasquale: Cerchero lontana & Quartet 6/4 
12012 Boheme: Death of Mimi, w. Bori. 2 sides 8/114 
Led Manon: Dispar/Werther: Non ridestar 8/114 
BI387_ ~—s Ellisir: Una furtiva/Mascagni—Ave Maria 8/114 
JOSE SCHMIDT 
002 La Danza (Rossini)/L’ariatella (Biscardi) 5 /- 
ons Zigeunerliebe: Zigeunerkind / Vienna 
bonbons ... “ ae a 5/- 
9098 Schubert—Standchen & Ungeduld 5/- 
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62 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, 


Scheduled for Deletion.’ 1/- post free. 


TEN ORS—continued 
EOL SLEZAK 
HA3 Dame Blanche: Holde Dame/Meister- 
singer: Fanget 13/11 
HA22 Q. of Sheba: Magische Tone/Masaniello: 
Kavatine 13/11 
+ a SMIRNOV 
A49 ba Hai ben raggione/Rigoletto: La aT 
/ 
HB39 May Night: "Sleep beauty/E. Onegin: 
Lenski’s air 21/23 


RICHARD TAUBER 

RO2055! Freischutz: Recit. & Durch die Walder 6/- 

10107 Zigeunerbaron: Flotter ~nmeemnall 
liebe: arie 


6/- 
12156 Zauberflote: Bildnis/Serail: Angstlich . . 8/11k 
12158 Fledermaus: Act 2 finale, w. Lehmann... 8/114 
12159 Hoffmann: Kleinzach & Hoffmann - ann 
3 


12165 Tzarevitch: Willst du ? & Wolgalied ... 8/ 
+ Alaa 0 ZENATELLO 


HB43 Carmen: Final scene, w. Maria Gay .. 25/24 
HBI7 Otello: Mio Signor & Orae per sempre 21/23 
HB8 Otello: Act 3 trio & Otello’s death . 21/24 

BARITONES 

MATTIA BATTISTINI 
HAS Forza: Egli e salvo/D. Giovanni: Serenata aaa 
HB23 Ernani: Vieni meco & Lo Vedremo __...._ 21/24 
GINO BECHI 
12131 Otello: Credo & Era la notte . 8/114 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
HB6 Dinorah: Vendicata/Cellini: De l’art ... 21/23 
GERHARD HUSCH 
10144 ee ¢ & Lied eines 
MARKO ROTHMULLER | 
C4054 Cosi fan Tutte: wanes meegie 7 ein 

Madchen 6/4 
TITTA RUFFO 
HAI6 Chatterton: Tu sola/Puritani duo 13/11 
tr gee STABILE, w. Martin Lawrence ery 

X1094 Don Pasquale: Buffo duet. 2sides ... 8/114 
GIUSEPPE TADDEI 

Re di Lahore: Casto  fior/Africana: 
Adamastor ai ud ides .. 8/11 
CARLO TAGLIABUE 
R30038 Forza: Amici in vita & Egli e salvo ... 8/114 


VANNI-MARCOU X 
HAS4 Panurge: — & SERVAIS: 
I - 


Masaniello . 13/0 
BASSES 
FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
12008 Life for the Tzar: Susanin’s recit. & aria 8/114 
1201 | Boris: Coronation scene, w. cho. /tt4 
12032 Boris: | suffocate & | have attained .. 8/114 
12048 Boris: Prayer and Death of Boris ... 8/115 
7 | KIPNIS 
M. Flute: In deisen eee henge 


achearie 
10018 Kalinka & Soldiers’ ‘song “(Russian trad.) ) 6/- 
LUCIANO NERON 


oa” Elisir d’ eel Dulcamara’s scene 8/114 
L’ubriaco/Boris: Varlaam’s Rondo 8/114 
TANCRED! PASERO 
R30029 Norma: Del senneaactene La ea 
w. Caniglia 8/t14 
EZIO PINZA 
HB7 Lucia: Dalle stanze/Puritani: Cinta di 
fiori a 21/23 
10019 D. peony’ ‘La ci ‘darem/Figaro: Se una 
w. Rethberg ai : . 6)/- 
ty PLANCON 
A6é Faust: Mephisto serenade/SAMMARCO: 
Jewels of Madonna 13/t1 
HBI2 .Sonnambula: Vi ravviso/HESCH :| Meister- 
singer: Fest. . . 21/24 
CESARE SIEPI 
R3007 V. Siciliani: Tu amma Son 
lo spirito . 8/11 
ITALO TAJO 
R30022 #=Mozart: Bella mano & Aspri, rimorsi ... 8/114 


LUDWIG WEBER 
LB87 Freischutz: Trinklied/Fidelio: Rocco. 6/- 
LB96 Serail: Wer ein Liebchen & Wie will ich 6/- 


CONTRALTOS AND MEZZOS 
MARIAN ANDERSO 


se 
D. Carlo: O don fatale/Plaisir d’amour 6/4 
EBE STIGNANI 


R30002 #8 Alceste: Divinita/Orfeo: Che Faro - 8/114 
R3001i8 OD. Carlo: O don fatale/Trovatore: Stride 8/114 
30023 Semiramide: Quel giorno/Ballo in M: 


Re dell’ Abisso .. . 8/1 
R30039 Forza: Venite all’ indovina & Riseeten B/I 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
DB21494 D. Carlo: O don fatale & canzone del velo 8/114 


HOME ORDERS OVER £! POST FREE, UNDER €l, 
POST 2/- 
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SOPRANOS 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
DAI977 Din dan boleran & Cant des ocells 
GEMMA BELLINCIONI 
HBII TRAVIATA: Fors’ e a 
Cav: Voi lo sapete.. 
ERNA BERGER 
D2173 Traviata: Ah fors’ e lui... . 
OLYMPIA BORONAT 
HAII Puritani: Qui la voce/Pescatori di P: 
Siccome un di. 
Marta: Vergin Rosa/NESHDANOVA: 
Nightingale (Alabiev) ... 
MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
DAI9IO Betly (Donizetti): In questo semplice .. 
DB21336 Capuleti e Montecchi: aria/Manon: Addio 
MARIA CEBOTARI 
DB6940_ =—M.« Butterfly: Un bel Di & Death ‘ 
12181 Ariadne auf Naxos: Es gibt ein Reich ... 
TOTI DAL MONTE 
12018 Pescatori di Perle: Preghiera & Goatine 
DBI3I8 Linda di: aaaroenen Polonaise 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTA 
12261 Oberon (Weber): 
JOANNA GADSKI 
HB52 Ballo: Ma dall’ oe & Morro ... 
AMELITA GALLI-CUR 
HB65 Hamlet (Thomas): Mad penne : sides 
DBII65 - Traviata: Dite alla giovine . de Luca 
MARY GARDEN 
HAI8 Carmen: Cartes/Dreary steppe . 
GABRIELLA GATTI 
“pet Otelo:Salce... Ave Maria. 2.. 
0017 Oberon: Piangi/Figaro: Porgi amor 
canmneennane GRANDI 
DB6739/40 Macbeth: Sleepwalking & aria. (2) “a 
Y HELDY. with Marcel journet, bass 
Thais: Act 3: Scene de L’oasis ... oie 
MARIA IVOGUN 


Sempre... 


HAI9 


Ozean zu Ungeheuer 


HB67 Ariadne auf Naxos. Zerbinetta’s aria ... 
SELMA KURZ’ 

HA2 Q. of Sheba: Lockruf/Sandmannchen ... 
HB2 Etoile du Nord: Air/Lakme: Bell song ... 


LOTTE LEHMANN 
12147 Fidelio (Beethoven): Leonora’s aria 
TIANA LEMNITZ 
Freischutz: Und ob die Wolke sie 
Figaro:Porgi amor & Dove sono 
— MUZIO 
Norma: Casta Diva/Umbra di Nube 


12178 Cecilia (Refice): Morte di Cecilia 

12179 po a Altra notte/O del mio 

MARIA MET 

HB36 Queen of Sheba: Freund ist dein & 
Doch eh’ ich .... ani _ oa 

ALDA NONI 

R30050_—=sés« SS. Renter 


Ah denemfteertnenie 

Segreto: Perdonata : 

LINA PAGLIUGHI 

pote Lucia: Intro & Sextet, w. Malipiero 
R30004 _—s-= Falstaff: Sul fil/W. Tell: Selva... 

a Rigoletto: Garden scene, w. Sved (2) . 
R30042 Rigoletto: Piangi & Vendetta, w. Sved . 

ADELINA PATTI 

HB40 Calasera/MELBA: Figaro: Porgi .. 

HBS3 Mignon: oan Lohengrin: 


Sogno 
ROSA PONSELLE 
HB3 Vestale: Tu invoco & Nume tutelar 
ama SCHUMANN 
E55 Mozart-Wiegenlied & Warnung/Mahler- 
Wer hat das Liedlein ... 





DA845 D. wovanni: Vedrai ‘carino/Mozart- 

Allelujia .. we ini 
DAI395 Auf flugein des Ge /Spharent lange 
DAI526 Horch die Lerch/Sandmannchen 


DB9567/9 yo Frauenliebe'und Leben (3) . 

IRMGARD SEEFRIED 

LX1549 Peaster 
Abendempfindung 

SEMBRICH with (A) Scotti & (B) Gogorza. 

HB29 Pasquale, Vado/Hamlet: Lumiere ; 

MARIA STADER 

C4182 Mozart—Meinem Dank & Per pieta 

Lo . - aaamaeat ye ome with Irma Beilke 

12089 Arabella: on der Richtige & Das war 

LUISA TETRAZZ 

HBIS5 ae ee Raggio/Du Nord: LaLa ... 

MAGGIE TEYTE 


DAI777__ Apres une reve/Hahn—Si mes vers , 
DAI8iO Plaisir d’amour/Faure—Dans Les ruines 
LIUBA WELITSCH 

LBI24 D. Giovanni: Son morta... 
LX1090 Freischutz: Wie nahte mir 


VOCAL SETS 


WOLF LIEDER. McCormack, Schorr, (6) 
MONTEVERDI. Vocal. Boulanger Ensemble (5) 


nach Fruhling, 


Or sai chi 


6 |= 


. 21/23 


8/114 


13/01 
13/1 


6/- 
8/114 


. 8/il 


$ 
8/14 
S/tly 
8/113 


8/114 


. 21/24 


21/24 
8/il4 


13/11 
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21/24 
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BACH 
Cantata No. 76 
“Die Himmel Erzahlen die Ehre 
Gottes ”’ 


BRAHMS 


Lieder Recital 
Alfred Poell, bass 
Victor Graef, piano 


MOZART 
Concerto for Two Pianos in F, K.242 
Concerto for Two Pianos in E fiat, 
K.365 


Magda Laszlo, soprano WLPS5053 Reine Gianoli, 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan, contralto _ Badura-Skoda, pianos 
Petre Munteanu, tenor GLUCK Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Richard Standen, bass 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 


wn Se ai — 
Pe mown ere = cone ll Margarete Klose, mezzo-soprano MOZART 
WLP520! Rita Streich, soprano Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin . , in Pag — 
BEETHOVEN Civic Opera oncerto for Violin an rchestra 
. — : Conductor : Arthur Rother in A, K.219 
String Trio in ae (Serenade), ULP9223-1/3 Jean Fournier, violin 


p. 
String Trio in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3 
Jean Pougnet, violin 
Frederick Riddle, viola 


GYPSY SONGS—Vol. 2 
Antal Kocze, King of ‘7 Gypsies 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Milan Horvath 
WLP5187 


Anthony Pini, ’cello and his Ban ROSSINI 
WLP5219 WLP Y6704 Messe Solenelle 
Angelica Tuccari, soprano 
BEETHOVEN HANDEL . Giuseppina Salvi, mezzo-soprano 
Bagatelles Rodelinda (Sung in Italian) Piero Besma, tenor 


Op. 33, Nos. 1-7 

Op. 119, Nos. 1-11 

Op. 126, Nos. 1-6 
Two Bagatelles (1797) 


Friederike Sailer, soprano 
Frank Fehringer, tenor 
Robert Titze, baritone 
Hedwig Lipp, contralto 

Chorus and Orchestra of the Sued- 


Nestore Catalani, baritone 
Chorus and Orchestra Sinfonia 
Romano della “‘ Societa del Quartetto”’ 

Conductor : Alberico Vatalini 


Grant Joh i PLP588 
hee a: _ deutcher Rundfunk 
Conductor : Muller-Kray SCHUBERT 
BERLIOZ eateaed Trio in B flat, Op. 99 


Harold in Italy 
Frederick Riddle, viola 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


HAYDN 
Symphony No. 96 in D 


Jean Fournier, violin 
Antonio Janigro, ’cello 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
WLPS5188 


of London Symphony No. 98 in E flat 
Conductor : Hermann Scherchen Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
NLP 911 Conductor : Hermann Scherchen SCHUMANN 
WLPSIII es Op. 9 
BRAHMS Sonata No. | in F Sharp minor, Op. 11 
nf . Badura-Skoda, 
Trio in A minor, Op. 114 MARTINU me WEP 5105 


Franz Kwarda, ’cello 
Leopold Wlach, clarinet 
Franz Holetschek, piano 


Trio in E flat, Op. 40 
Walter Barylli, violin 
Franz Koch, horn 
Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLPS5146 
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Concerto Grosso 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


and 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Macbeth, On. 23. Symphonic Poem 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Henry Swoboda 

WLPS5004 


WALTZES FOR BAND 
Johann Strauss—Kaiser & Schatz 
Waltzes 
Komzak—Badner MadlIn’ 
Zieher—Wiener Madin’ 

‘** Deutschmeister ’’ Band 
Conductor : Julius Hermann 
WLPY6705 


The prefix WLP indicates a Westminster recording 
PLEASE SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, PRICE 6d. 


Tel.: TRAFALGAR 2291. 
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OUTSTANDING 
RECORDINGS 


GUSTAV HOLST 
THE PLANETS 


Members of the London Philharmonic Choir; Record of the Month, Rimington 
‘ re Review, May 1954. 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. 


Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. NLP 903 Mwy yyy , ee 









WALTON 
BELSHAZZAR’S 
FEAST — 









*“ “This is. an excellent ‘account of a 
~ * brilliantly coloured work and we urge 
everyone to hear it.”” E.M.G. Monthly 
Letter, March 1954. 






kh 


ee 
Pee te he ee nn on on wn i OO Oe Oe ew Oe we we we © Se oe 0 0 re 
See ee eh See 
“ ‘ 


See AN MAA See Dennis Noble, baritone; London Philharmonic 
SS t 

Choir; Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra. 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult. NLP 904. 


* Please send for our complete catalogue. 
Price 6d. 
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symphony—whcether or not that allegedly 
composed at Gastein—fully worthy of its 
place in the canon. 


For some time the Joachim orchestral 
version has been available in a performance 
by Felix Prohaska and the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra on Nixa VLP417 (reviewed 
September, 1952, in its overseas numbering, 
Vanguard VRS417). The lapse of time has 
not improved the sound of that disc, which 
| still find has an unmanageable prepon- 
derance of top; but it does still make it 
possible to accept conviction that a good 
orchestral recording is the one to wait for. 


Because the new Nixa, WLP5093. 1s 
certainly a first-class recording, in every 
sense ; but the physical sound of the piano 
duet, as good here as it ever will be, does 
prove woefully inadequate to sustaining a 
work of this calibre. It sounds (as it 
probably is!) a duet arrangement, for 
domestic purposes, of an orchestral work ; 
and though it is an admirable and very 
worthwhile domestic pastime to buy the 
music of such an arrangement and play it, 
there seems to me to be altogether less 
reason for buying a gramophone record of 
somebody else playing it, however well. 


And Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus do, 
of course, play it well, with phrasing that 
sometimes puts the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra to shame. They don’t avoid 
sounding like a piano duet, or like two 
pianos, by achieving an almost impossible 
perfection of ensemble ; the characteristic 
sound of two pianists—of two percussion 
players almost synchronised—.is in evidence, 
though reduced to a reasonable minimum. 
They certainly make what can be made of 
the ungrateful writing ; but in so doing 
lend reinforcement—no doubt unintention- 
ally !—_to the suggestion that the Duo is, 
after all, essentially an orchestral work. 


M.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
*xBACH. Suite No. 3 in C major for 





Unaccompanied ’Cello (arr. 
Griitzmacher). Edmond Bayens 
(cello). Telefunken LGM65023 


(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Although this is by no means a negligible 
account of the Third ’Cello Suite, it tends 
to seem so—and so does nearly every 
performance except that of Casals—if it is 
heard in direct comparison with that of 
Janos Starker. Starker couples Suites Nos. 
3 and 6 on Nixa PLP543, a record reviewed 
with the highest enthusiasm by L.S. in 
September, 1952. Edmond Bayen’s intona- 
tion is not so secure. He has neither 
Starker’s variety of tone-colour on the one 
hand, nor his evenness through the chosen 
colour, on the other. Rhythm is less steady. 
Negative criticism, this; but anyone who 
has heard the Nixa record will know there 
is little interest in considering anything 
helow Starker-standard. The recording is 
clear ; it is hard to say whether a certain 
thinness of tone is due to playing or 
engineering. A.P. 
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*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 3 in C 
major, Op. 2, No. 3. Sonata No. 19 
in G minor, Op. 49, No. 1. Sonata 
No. 20 in G major, No. 2. Friedrich 
Gulda (piano). Decca LXT2938 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

‘The LP Beethoven Sonata repertory is 
not extended by this record, though the 
issue may of course provide a convenient 
coupling. All three of the sonatas are 
already available—and on Decca —in per- 
formances by Backhaus. 


All are early works, and in the case of the 
most considerable of them—the C major 
Sonata—I cannot but in general prefer the 
already issued Backhaus version. This is on 
Decca LXT2747 (H.F., January, 1953) ; 
backing the D minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. 
Backhaus, on this disc, is sensitive, brilliant, 
and well recorded ; Gulda. on the new one, 
is certainly sensitive enough—in the slow 
movement, and in the cadenza and coda of 
the first particularly so—but does in places 
seem to lack a little in brilliance, which can 
show off this early sonata well—the scherzo 
perhaps the particular case in point. And, 
curiously, it is the older disc which seems 
the better recorded — a comparatively 
(though only comparatively) thin quality 
and low volume level detract a little from 
the effectiveness of the newer. 


In the case of the Op. 49 pair, on the 
other hand, I greatly prefer the new disc. 
Here comparison is with Backhaus on 
Decca LXT2780 (A.R., October, 1953), 
where the two short works are thrown in, 
seemingly somewhat casually, as make- 
weights to the major sonatas of the record : 
Op. 27, No. 1, in E flat, and Op. 27, No. 2, 
in C sharp minor, the Moonlight. With 
Gulda, though, they are no makeweights, 
but are played poetically and_ finely 
recorded. A happy touch is the accompani- 
mental semi-staccato in the minuet of the 
G major, which prods it forward as a good 
bass player does in the Septet version, but 
as a pianist in this sonata seldom does. This 
version of the Op. 49 Sonatas, in fact, is in 
itself strongly recommended. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 10 in G 
major, Op. 14, No. 2. Sonata No. 

23 in F minor, Op. 57 “ Appas- 
sionata ”. Denis Matthews (piano). 
Columbia 33SX1023 (12in., 32s. 44d.). 
Denis Matthews does not give a very 
fiery performance of the “‘ Appassionata ”’, 
but a smooth, gentle reading. His quiet 
poetry falls pleasingly on the ear; and 
the Theme and Variations are particularly 
acceptable in this delicate performance. 
But one cannot help feeling that it is out- 
classed by that of the young Swiss-American 
pianist Orazio Frugoni, whose clean and 
stimulating account of this much-played 
sonata is found on Vox PL7160. The disc 
contains two other sonatas, the ‘“‘ Moon- 
light’ and “ Pathétique”’. In all three 


Frugoni’s direct, sure and delicate playing 
give the performances a vitality that more 
celebrated executants have often failed to 
achieve in these works. The recording is 
flawless. 

Still, one might want more than one 
** Appassionata ” in a collection. Before the 
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war among record collectors there was a 
real danger that conception of a _ piece 
should become “set” by a_ particular 
interpretation: now, when LP offers 
duplications so liberally, we can see by how 
very much interpretations of the classics 
may legitimately differ. We can _ hear 
Gieseking (Columbia 33CX1055), who may 
impede the momentum of! the first move- 
ment by breaking up the phrases, and let 
the storm affect the calm of the middle 
movement, but who gives a fine performance 
all the same. Or _ Backhaus (Decca 
LXT2715) who gives a fiery, . exciting 
reading, which is very imposing although 
without that strict control which Schnabel 
has taught us to expect. Or Edwin Fischer 
(H.M.V. ALP1094)—though this is disap- 
pointing after the fine pre-war set, for there 
are some muddles, and a tendency to 
substitute violence for power. 

The possibilities are many; and each 
version is differently coupled. A nuisance, 
this, since it means that we cannot buy 
our favourite versions of each sonata without 
a good deal of overlapping. Denis 
Matthews’s recording of the G major 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2, is at the moment 
the only one, though I see that a Backhaus 
version (coupled with the F major Sonata 
Op. 54, the F sharp major, Op. 78, and 
Schumann’s Warum) is announced in the 
new LP Catalogue, as LX T2931. It scems 
rather a lot for one record. Denis Mat- 
thews does not settle down to a steady 
tempo for the first movement, but indulges 
in some little hurryings, and some slightly 
sentimental-seeming ritardandi. The effect 
is as if he were playing the whole movement 
a little faster than is comfortable. The 
Andante is attractive. The final Scherzo is 
delicate and neat, although it seems rather 
slow for allegro assat. 


*xLIZST. Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 

*xRACHMANINOV. Prelude in C 
sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2. Prelude 
in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol CCL7522 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

** Full Dimensional Sound recording .. . 
makes possible the reproduction of all tonal 
characteristics in the same natural balanced 
fidelity as in the ORIGINAL LIVE PER- 
FORMANCE. .. .” I quote froin the 
text on the sleeve (their capitals). That 
sort of thing, of course, invites the critic’s 
most intolerant ear, and I must say that 
I don’t think I would give a very large 
sum for Mr. Pennario’s piano as I hear it 
on this record. It is easy these days for 
our ears to get so accustomed to loud- 
speakers, radio and gramophone, that they 
develop an automatic compensation for 
shortcomings in the reproduction. (A useful 
test of quality in a piano record is to go 
into the next room and ask yourself if that 
could possibly be someone playing your 
own piano). 

With this record I found that if I cut 
the top and played it at pretty full strength 
the Rachmaninov side sounded quite well : 
when I played it more softly the clang 
which is inherent in this recorded qualit , 
seemed to become more noticeable. The 
Liszt side seemed less good though, as on 


E 
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both sides, the softer playing sounded very 
well. 

Mr. Pennario plays both the old war- 
horses as if he has thought about them and, 
as one expects, with great technical skill. 
The G minor Prelude is certainly less 
explosive than Geza Anda’s SP (described 
like that by A.R. last month), but the soft 
middle section is not played in anything 
like so melting a manner. Bs 


*xLIS ZT. Polonaise No. 1 in C minor. 
Polonaise No. 2 in E major. 
Peter Katin (piano). Decca LW5116 
(10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

Peter Katin’s performance of the E major 
Polonaise I reviewed, without enthusiasm, 
last March, when it appeared together with 
the ‘‘ Dante Sonata ”’ and the six Consolations 
in his Liszt recital on LXT2877. This new 
MP is a sensible format for publication of 
the two Polonaises ; but I hardly feel that 
Mr. Katin is any more successful in the 
C minor composition than in the E major. 
To both works he gives a grey tone, 
appropriate for some of the time (for there 
are long, subdued passages in both works). 
But then he should break through in 
brightness—and doesn’t. On_ recorded 
evidence Mr. Katin seems most at home in 
Mendelssohn’s spangled showpieces ; intro- 
spective music such as the Polonaises perhaps 
unexpectedly, would appear to produce in 
his performances a certain listlessness. 


*SCHUBERT. Fantasia in C, 
“Wanderer Fantasia”, Op. 15 
(D.760). Four Impromptus, Op. 
90 (D.899). Orazio Frugoni (piano). 
Vox PL6690 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The ‘“‘ Wanderer” Fantasia, a four 
movement Sonata unified by the employ- 
ment of a single theme, is one of Schubert’s 
rare pieces of virtuoso writing for the piano. 
Composed in November, 1822, for Emanuel 
Karl, Edler von Liebenberg, a pupil of 
Hummel’s, it can be regarded as an exten- 
sion of variation form, a further develop- 
ment of Haydn’s monothematic form used 
in his later symphonies, or a precursor of 
Liszt’s practice of thematic metamorphosis. 
How we view it conditions how we play it. 
The first LP recording that appeared in this 
country, that of Clifford Curzon (Decca 
LX3059), offers a rhapsodic performance: 
thoughtful, sensitive, free. A.R. reviewed 
the disc in October, 1951 ; unfortunately 
I have not that copy of THE GRAMOPHONE 
to turn to at the moment. But I think it a 
deeply enjoyable performance—and far 
better recorded than a comment in The 
Record Year would lead one to expect. 

There is, however, a view which dis- 
approves of Clifford Curzon’s interpretation 
of this piece ; which feels that Curzon’s 
Lisztian percussions in the opening bars 
belong more to the Liszt transcription of 
the Fantasy for piano and orchestra (which 
Curzon recorded for Decca -in the past), 
than to Schubert’s original composition ; 
which claims that he slows down for the 
second subject, and fails to treat each of the 
four sections as a single sonata movement. 
The people who think this will be better 
pleased by the Orazio Frugoni disc under 
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review. Certainly the impulse through each 
movement, here, is a more unified one. The 
scale is big, but there is less disparity 
between the sections of each part. It is less 
of a fantasy, more of a sonata. There are 
some displeasing hesitations in the Adagio, 
and some rather insensitive tonal gradation. 
Personally I prefer Curzon’s performance, 
but would be far from expecting complete 
agreement. 

The new Vox is very well recorded—a 
slight thinness in the treble when loud is the 
only fault. From this point of view the old 
Decca is distinctly less good, poorish in fact 
by the best modern standards, but never- 
theless perfectly acceptable. The Decca 
fills two sides of a 10-inch LP; the Vox 
takes one side of a 12-inch, and uses the 
other for the Opus go set of Impromptus. 

This is the fourth LP version to appear, 


the others being Schnabel’s (H.M.V. 
BLPi007), Paul Badura-Skoda’s (Nixa 
WLP6205-1, backed by the A major 


Sonata, Op. 120) and Robert Goldsand’s 
(Nixa CLP1146, backed by the Op. 142 
set). May I refer readers to THE GRAMo- 
PHONE for last March for some account of 
these ? Rehearing has not necessitated any 
retracting of words, so far as the Op. go 
set are concerned (in April I came to a 
different opinion about Curzon’s Op. 142— 
and in any case now we have Schnabel’s 
wonderful record, reviewed last month by 
A.R.). The trouble is that Schnabel’s 
transcendentally great playing of Schubert 
simply overshadows any modern recording 
of the works that we have from him: it is 
enjoyable to hear, say, Badura-Skoda play- 
ing the Impromptus in the Wigmore Hall, 
but who except the richest of us could 
want to buy his record of them when 
Schnabel’s is available ? 

Considered on its own (for with Schnabel 
there is in fact no comparison), Orazio 
Frugoni’s account of the Impromptus is not 
unimpressive. As we know from _ his 
splendid disc of three Beethoven sonatas, 
this young Swiss-American pianist brings 
an alert, virile approach, a strong tech- 
nique, a welcome freshness to his perform- 
ances. But I cannot help feeling that he has 
got the scale wrong in these Impromptus. 
Those rippling descents in the A flat, No. 4, 
they should be serene, not tempestuous. The 
C sharp minor middle section he plays as if 
it were another “ Appassionata’”’. The G 
flat, No. 3, is too pianistic, in a bad sense. 
The triplet accompaniment figure sounds 
like an effect, not like Schubert. That is 
my general feeling about these performances 
—imposing, finely played, but un- 
Schubertian. It is hard to describe the 
exact sort of phrasing, “ breathing’ and 
inflexions that the music requires: we hear 
them when Schnabel plays—or Fischer, or 
at times Badura-Skoda. 

The recording of the Impromptus is 
absolutely first rate, without the occasional 
thinness of treble noticeable in _ the 
*'Wanderer”’ Fantasia.* But I would 
quarrel with Vox Productions for labelling 
the work simply as “ Four Impromptus 
(D.899) ’’. Deutsch numbers are obviously 
useful, and in time, no doubt, they will be 
able to replace the unchronological opus 
numbers. But how many people, seeing this 
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cover, are going to know at once without 
looking through the note to see the keys 
whether the disc contains Op. go or Op. 
142 ? For the while, let us have the old- 
style identification as well as the new. After 
all H.M.V. in their latest catalogue still 





number Haydn’s ‘“ Clock” Symphony 

as 101(4). A.P. 

*SCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. gq, 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13. 
Alfred Cortot (piano). H.M.V. 


ALP1142 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

With the best will in the world it is 
difficult to suggest that this record is wholly 
successful. Carnaval, in particular, fails to 
display Cortot’s playing as we would like 
to remember it. There are touches of fine 
poetry here and there—in Pierrot the lie of 
the tune is made unusually clear, and 
Eusebius is most beautifully played—but for 
the most part waywardness is exaggerated 
into eccentricity (the eccentricities include, 
incidentally, an actual performance of the 
enigmatic Sphinxes), and plain wrong notes 
do appear, really, in rather disconcerting 
profusion. 


Add that the quality of recording is, to 
say the least, dim; and it will be clear 
that the interest of this side of the disc is 
primarily historical. To enjoy Carnaval as 
such, one should still, I think, turn to 
Guiomar Novaes’ performance on Vox 
PL7830 (A.P., June, 1953), where it backs 
Papillons—in itself something in the nature 
of a sketch for the later work. (A slip, 
about to be corrected, in THE GRAMOPHONE 
LP Catalogue declares this record to be of 
the Carnival Jest from Vienna, Op. 26; but 
it is in fact of the Carnaval, Op. 9). Nikita 
Magaloff, on Decca LX3074 (H.F., July, 
1952), comes to no harm ; but that record 
does, of course, now seem inconvenient in 
splitting the work between two ten-inch 
sides. 


Cortot in the Etudes Symphoniques is, 
relatively, in distinctly better form ; so, 
too, are the engineers, who manage to 
make the piano tone quite competitive. 
There certainly is, however, competition, 
in meeting which Cortot’s performance has 
one strong card to play ; he includes the 
five supplementary variations which were 
rescued from permanent oblivion by Brahms, 
and which add so much to the work— 
they widen substantially its emotional 
range. 


The most essential two of them, however, 
may also be found in Geza Anda’s per- 
formance on Columbia 33CX1072 (A.R.., 
October, 1953) ; and Anda also plays the 
work in general with a brilliance equal to 
that of his wonderful performance of the 
backing, the Paganini-Brahms Variations. 
Julius Katchen, on Decca LXT2869 (A.R.., 
May, 1954), gives a slightly less brilliant, 
but still extremely musicianly performance, 
and has the advantage of the best piano 
recording of the lot. He omits, however, 
all the supplementary variations. His 
backing is the César Franck Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue. 


A further version is that of Moura 
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Selected Favourites 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 3 IN E FLAT, Op. 55 (‘‘ THE EROICA’’) 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Horenstein) 1—12-in. record PL8070 


BERLIOZ LELIO cr, THE RETURN TO LIFE; Lyric Monodrama, Op. 14B 
(Sequel to the Symphonie Fantastique) 
Soloists—Chorus and Orchestra of the New Paris Symphony Association 
(Leibowitz) 1—12-in record PL8259 


vd 
DVORAK CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA IN G MINOR, Op. 33 
Friedrich Wiihrer, piano—Vienna Symphony (Moralt) 
' J—12-in. record PL7630 


GEMINIANI SIX CONCERTI GROSSI, Op. 3 
The Barchet Quartet—Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart (Rein- 
hardt) 1—12-in. record PL8290 


HANDEL ORGAN CONCERTOS, Nos. 13-16 
Eva Holderlin, organ—Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 
2—12-in. records PL7802 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS, Opera in 1 Act 
Soloists—Chorus of the Vienna State Opera—Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(von Zallinger) j—12-in. record PL7660 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, No. 1 IN E FLAT 

CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, No. 2in A 

Orazio Frugoni, piano—Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Swarowsky) 
1—12-in. record PL8390 


MOZART CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA, No. 4 IN D, K.218 
CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA, No. 6 in E FLAT, 
K.268 
Reinhold Barchet, violin — Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Seegelken, 
Reinhardt) 1—12-in. record PL7240 


MOZART CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA IN G, K.313 (E-K.285c) 
CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA IN D, K.314 (E-K.285d) 
Camillo ,Wanausek, flute—Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Vienna 
(Swarowsky) 1—12-in. record PL8130 


SCHUBERT FANTASIA IN C FOR PIANOFORTE (“WANDERER FANTASIA’), 
D.760 


FOUR IMPROMPTUS FOR PIANOFORTE, D.899 
Orazio Frugoni, piano 1—12-in. record PL6690 


* fine music on fine LP records # * * 
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Lympany on H.M.V. CLP1002 (December 
1952, Or in more detail by A.R. when 
originally released in 78 form January 1951). 
It backs an acceptable César Franck 
Symphonic Variations; but as far as the 
Schumann is concerned, seems now to fall 
between several stools—it has not quite 
either the brilliance of the Anda version, 
the recorded tone of the Katchen, or the 
extra music by supplementary variation of 
the Cortot. M.M. 


*xRECITAL. Impromptu No. 2 in F 
sharp major, Op. 36. Ballade 
No. 2 in F major, Op. 39 (Chopin). 
La Campanella (Paganini). Wiener 
Karneval (Joh. Strauss, arr. Rosen- 


thal). Poldi Mildner (piano). 
Telefunken LGM65025 (10 in,, 
27s. 34d.). 


In the “standard speed”? days we might 
have welcomed these pieces more warmly ; 
or at any rate some of them. But on the 
present disc we have forced on us, willy- 
nilly, someone else’s selection, a jumble of 
pieces some of which we probably already 
own in better performances. The rarity is 
Moritz Rosenthal’s ‘‘Humoreske on Themes 
by Johann Strauss’, Wiener Karneval—the 
only recording, I believe, since the two 
made by Rosenthal himself. I’m all for 
Strauss arrangements on the piano if they 
be played as Joseph Lhevinne played the 
Schulz-Evler Blue Danube on DB1201, long 
since deleted; or as Leonard Pennario plays 
the same piece (in a longer version) and his 
own transcription of the KXaiserwalzer on 
Capitol CCL7514. I have never heard 
Rosenthal’s Wiener Karneval, but from 
Chopin recordings recall the great pianist’s 
immaculate romanticism, his delicately 
turned poetry. Those phrases don’t describe 
Poldi Mildner at all ; -she romps through 
the pieces with heavy accents, and a total 
absence of charm. 

The Campanella, tiresome piece, is again 
given a rather heavy handling—the notes 
are there, but this is lumpy virtuosity, 
without sparkle. The Chopin side is better, 
less bumps, more careful grading. But there 
are sketchy moments in the Ballade. A.P. 


*xOLD ITALIAN MASTERS. Canzona 
(Andrea Gabrieli) ; Ricercare (Pal- 
estrina) ; Fuga (Giacomo Brignoli) ; 
Easter Hymn (Girolamo Cavazzoni) ; 
Canzona (Joseflo Guammi); Ricer- 
care (Giovanni Gabrielli); Kyrie- 
Christe-Kyrie: Canzona: Toccata 
per PElevazione : Fuga (Frescobaldi) ; 
Pastorale (Zipoli); Prelude and 
Fugue (Gianbattista Martini). Flor 
Peeters (organ). Nixa PLP586 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). Organ of the Church of 
St. Jans, Gouda. 

I reviewed in these columns a collection 
of Netherlands organ music played by this 
distinguished artist a little over a year ago, 
and found occasion to praise the clarity of 
his registration and the variety of his 
phrasing. The same qualities are to be 
observed in this new disc of Italian music, 
though the tone of the 18th-century organ 
at Gouda seems rather more piercing this 
time and in places less pleasant to the ear 
—as in the pieces by the two Gabrielis. It 
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is largely a matter of dynamic level. In the 
impressive Kyrie from the Messa della 
Domenica by Frescobaldi, for example, the 
first two sections (canto fermo in the soprano 
and alto respectively) are admirable ; it is 
only when the canto fermo moves to the bass 
that one becomes oppressed by the squealing 
fortissimo ; and the well-known G minor 
Fugue of Frescobaldi also suffers from an 
excess of bright mixtures. These baroque 
organs, splendid as they are (when played 
by intelligent musicians) for lucidity of line 
—a virtue still undervalued by many of our 
*‘ traditionalist ” cathedral-style players who 
prefer instead an indigestible wodge of 
‘glorious tone”’—need careful manage- 
ment. For the most part Mr. Peeters has 
calculated his effects to a nicety: the 
Cavazzoni Ad cenam agni providi, with the 
Gregorian melody on a light reed, sup- 
ported by soft flues (which “ chuff” a bit 
as they speak), is most attractive ; and the 
light colours of the cheerful Bagnoli fugue 
are well chosen. In the bucolic Zipoli 
Pastorale (with its comic diminished intervals), 
however, the reeds are hard, and the held 
pedal C is scarcely audible as a note at all. 
This piece, by the way, is slightly fuzzy in 
its recording, as is also Guammi’s La 
Guamina. Mr. Peeter’s obvious mastery 
makes all these performances worthy of 
close study ; but I may perhaps record my 
opinion that this is a disc to be taken a 
little at a time rather than in the form of a 
connected recital. L.S. 


*xTHE TRUMPET. Lamento (Sabarich, 
Rolland) ; Aubade (Sabarich). 
Raymond Sabarich (trumpet). 
Sicilienne et tambourin (Thilde) ; 
Sérénade fantasque (Thilde). Louis 
Menardi (trumpet). Sonate 
(Hubeau). Louis Menardi (trumpet), 

‘Marthe Lenom (piano). Decca 
LX3132 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The course Decca are plotting through 
the Selmer catalogue is now reaching 
dangerous ground. But as yet there is no 
serious subsidence (I cannot answer for 
next month!) ; for The Trumpet, which 
could so easily degenerate into a series of 
triple-tongueing solos, in fact manages to 
keep at a considerably higher musical level 
than The Clarinet. I’m sure, from the utter 
assurance with which they play, that both 
Sabarich and Menardi started in the way 
all top-line trumpet players start: by 
rendering, as small boys in tiny shorts and 
huge peaked caps, cornet solos with the 
band from the very necessary vantage of a 
soap-box. But, whatever they may have 
done as small boys, they don’t play Facilita, 
or even Silver Threads among the Gold, here ; 
they play four very respectable unaccom- 
panied pieces on one side, and a Sonata for 
Trumpet and Piano on the other. 

The absence of a piano accompaniment 
assists enormously the four pieces by 
by-passing all textural and _ balancing 
problems, and allowing us to concentrate 
on the superlative playing. And it its 
superlative ; both players have outstanding 
tone and technique, and play with the 
appropriate degree of vibrato to make 
extended trumpet solo work acceptable. In 
the symphony orchestra, the trumpet is (or 
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should be) exclusively hard and masculine 
in style; more suitable instruments are at 
hand for the expression of wavering 
feminine music (the attributes of the two 
sexes are intended to be understood in the 
conventional, old-fashioned, and sometimes 
sadly outdated sense). Playing solo, the 
trumpeter, like the pianist, must be 
masculine and feminine at once, or by 
turns, and judicious vibrato assists the 
transformation substantially. These trum- 
peters succeed in the task—and they 
certainly display the potentialities of their 
instrument convincingly. Even as to a 
couple of mutes; Menardi manages—or 
perhaps is made by crafty tape manipulation 
to seem to manage—a remarkable quick- 
change act from open through cup mute to 
straight mute and back again. 

On the reverse Jean Hubeau, the 
director of the Versailles Conservatoire, 
contributes a duo sonata, for trumpet and 
piano, that explores well the difficult 
medium. It benefits, of course, from.its good 
performance ; but it is in any case agree- 
able music in its own right. I’m not quite 
convinced that the finale, particularly 
towards its end, lives up to the promise of 
the earlier movements; but I certainly 
wish that The Clarinet had produced half as 
good music as this. 

The Trumpet, then, seems to be a success. 
It’s just next month I’m worried about— 
The Saxophone: The Clarinet: The Trumpet : 
The ....? Keep your fingers crossed. 

M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*BACH. Cantata No. 53, “Schlage doch, 
gewunschte Stunde”. Cantata 
No. 54, “ Widerstehe doch der 
Siinde ”. Cantata No. 170, “ Verg- 
niigte Ruh’, beliebte Seelenlust ”’. 
Hilde Roessel Majdan (contralto). 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
WLP5197 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Hilde Roessel Majdan is an admirable 
singer. She has a beautiful quality voice, 
a steady production ideally suited to Bach, 
good intonation, and a sense of phrase. 
She can descend into the extreme low 
register (down to F) without loss of tone 
and without tucking her chin into her chest, 
as most contraltos do: she is capable of 
fine ringing quality (e.g. in the dramatic 
first recitative about Satan and sin in 
cantata 170), but prefers most of the time 
not to show off her voice but sing in almost 
a mezza voce. It is therefore with all the 
more regret that I cannot recommend this 
disc ; but the direction, playing and balance 


make this impossible. 
Should the idea of 


Take No. 170 first. 
“lovely peace” really be treated so 
jauntily ? Could the engineers not hear 
that the strings and oboe d’amore were 
drowning the voice ? Did nobody realise 
that the ritardandos at every final cadence 
(in this as in the other two cantatas) were 
exaggerated out of all proportion ? If the 
cantata is famous for its scoring, which (as 
the sleeve-note also points out) includes an 
important obbligato organ part—it should 
be heard with great effect in the aria Wie 
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jammern mich doch—on whose authority was 
the organ replaced by a harpsichord ? And 
why in the last movement, even in this 
inappropriately jerky style, must the harpsi- 
ehord play so unrhythmically ? 

No more successful are the other two 
cantatas—if indeed the well-known No. 53, 
which is in fact a single aria, can properly 
be so termed. The levels vary uncomfortably 
in this: the fierceness of the strings’ attack, 
in: their first ritornello after the voice’s 
entry, accords ill with the singer’s quiet, 
imaginative reading. And surely more 
sonorous bells could have been found to 
strike the “ longed-for hour” than these 
tinny, out-of-tune things that sound as if 
they had been taken from a grandfather 
clock ? (The bell-ringer doesn’t improve 
matters by foozling one shot.) 

The opening movement of No, 54 is for 
some unaccountable reason played detached 
instead of legato, and the result is plodding : 
the string intonation leaves much to be 
desired. The soloist’s rock-steady line is 
excellent, but in the second aria she allows 
too many intrusive h’s in her florid passages. 
Her voice is over-amplified on her very first 
entry ; and heaven alone knows what the 
engineers were playing at in the final 
eadence of the cantata. I shall hope to 
hear Miss Roessel Majdan again on records, 
but I hope that she-has better luck in the 
future than she has had here. L.S. 


*xBERLIO Z. Te Deum, Op. 22. 
Alexander Young (tenor), Dennis 
Vaughan (organ), London Phil- 
harmonic Choir (Frederick John- 
ston), Dulwich College Boys’ Choir, 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham). Philips ABL3006 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Berlioz called his Te Deum, in a letter to 
Liszt, “‘ colossal, Babylonian, Ninivite ”’, 
and so it might well be performed by the 
forces he had in mind, “some hundred 
strings, the usual winds in proportion, 
two choruses of one hundred singers each, 
plus a third of six hundred choir boys ”’. 
There are no additional brass groups, as in 
the Requiem, and the organ is used as an 
antiphonal voice, letting “‘Pope and Emperor 
(as Berlioz said) dialogue from opposite 
ends of the nave”. In a footnote in 
Jacques Barzun’s huge two volume work 
on Berlioz (from which I have quoted 
above) the author draws attention to a 
letter from the composer to Liszt (perhaps 
the same one alluded to above) which 
allows for a reduction of the three choirs 
to one hundred and thirty voices. 

Philips have wisely commissioned the 
smaller forces for this recording (we can 
therefore hear the work in our homes 
without discomfort) and it turns out to be 
one of the best choral recordings I have yet 
heard. 

In his autobiography Berlioz says that 
the performers, and especially the conductor, 
ought to feel as he does, and that is precisely 
the impression that Sir Thomas Beecham 
and his forces give us, This is a splendid 
and glowing performance of a work that 
contains some of Berlioz’s finest music, in 
addition to what he called his most grandiose 

creation, the tremendous Fudex crederis. 
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The work opens with a double fugue 
started by the boys’ choir, who keep a 
firm line throughout and produce admirable 


.tone as do the two divisions of the London 


Philharmonic Choir. The organ has a 
good solid sound and the balance is first- 
rate. The great moments in this movement 
are the downward scale passages in long 
notes to the words *‘ Te aeternum Patrem”’, 
distributed over the voices, which come in 
with magnificent effect, and the big climax, 
with organ and big drum joining in, at 
** omnes terra ”’. 

“Tibi omnes’, the next movement, 
begins with an organ solo, well played by 
Dennis Vaughan, and then the sopranos 
enter with the above words, accompanied 
by the orchestra: a truly heavenly effect. 
At the singing of Sanctus the orchestral 
accompaniment suggests the fluttering of 
angelic wings: and after the great cry at 
the end “ Majestatis gloriae tuae’’, the 
orchestra repeats the organ’s prelude. The 
‘military *’ Prelude for orchestra that 
follows—it makes use of the theme of the 
opening YJe Deum—was discarded by 
Berlioz as his friends found the modulations 
in it * suspect ’’; but fortunately, for it is a 
fine piece, it was preserved in the manu- 
script Berlioz presented to the St. Petersburg 
Library and incorporated in the German 
edition of the work made by Balakirev. 
In the quiet and lovely prayer ‘‘ Dignare 
Domine ” that succeeds to it the organ and 
orchestra are used antiphonally. ‘Tu 
Rex Christe’ utilises the full power of 
choirs, orchestra and organ, but without 
any overloading, and Alexander Young 
sings the tenor solo “‘ Te ergo quaesumus ” 
most acceptably. I was very glad to hear 
a recording that did justice to his beautiful 
voice. ‘This movement is scored, besides 
the tenor solo, only for sopranos, strings 
and wood wind. 


I do not myself feel Berlioz’s inspiration 
is on so high a level in Fudex crederis 
as in the rest of the work, but it is a very 
impressive movement in which an ostinato 
figure, on the orchestra, persists for twenty- 
seven bars, illustrating “* per singulos dies ”’. 


The music works up to a huge climax at 
the words “ non confundar in aeternum ” 
at the end of which the organ and orchestra, 
playing big chords, are for the first time 
out of tune, though not badly, with one 
another. 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s dynamic per- 
sonality has secured a most vital perform- 
ance of this Je Deum, and it is abundantly 
evident that he has inspired everyone to 
give of their best. With this disc Philips 
have indeed made an auspicious debut in 
the field of choral recording and deserve 
hearty congratulations. ‘The sound is, in 
the fashionable phrase, thoroughly 
saturated. A.R. 





ALL ORDERS FOR THE 
CLASSICAL AND POPULAR LP 
CATALOGUES SHOULD BE 
PLACED IN ADVANCE TO 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
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*SCHUBERT. Gretchen am Spinnrad«, 
Op. 2 (Goethe). Die junge Nonnc, 
Op. 43, No. 1: (Craigher). An die 
Musik, Op. 88, No. 4 (Schubert). 
Der Musensohn, Op. 92, No. : 
(Goethe). 

*xSCHUMANN. Volksliedchen, Op. 51, 
No. 2 (Riickert). Widmung, Op. 25, 
No. 1 (Riickert). Kathleen Ferrier 
(contralto), Phyllis Spurr (piano). 
Decca LW5098 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

When Kathleen Ferrier once asked me 
why I did not really like her Lieder singing, 

I could only answer, rather lamely, that the 

songs, even those one would have thought 

best suited to her voice, just failed to come 
to life. I think it was—as I wrote elsewhere 
last year—that her voice needed orchestral 
support ; without it, she was too careful 
about balance and breathing. She was at 
her best in broad, noble, sad music. The 
fun of her personality would occasionally 

be captured in a song (the tune, ‘‘ I have a 

bonnet trimmed with blue ’”’, for instance), 

but one knew that vocally, if not tempera- 
mentally, she was using her dark, warm, 
entirely individual voice on unsuitable 
material. In life she was always ready to 
laugh ;_ but, nature intended her voice, 
and her interpretative art, to be used for 
tragedy. elt 

She worked very hard at Lieder; and 
there is an unfailing seriousness of approach, 


‘and rightness of understanding, in all her 


recorded performances. The Schubert 
songs on this disc have all appeared before 
in 78 form, and one need not say anything 
about them—except to note how moving 
it is to hear so faithful an account of her 
voice. The two Riickert settings by 
Schumann are new, and td be treasured as 
are all Ferrier recordings. “The well-known 
Widmung is the first song of the collection 
called Myrthen ; the Volksliedchen (‘‘ Wenn 
ich frih in den Garten geh’, in meinem 
grunen Hut ’’), which appears among the 
miscellaneous Lieder, is an _ attractive, 
simple little song of two short verses. I 
don’t quite know what to say—one cannot 
be objective here. The voice is beautiful, 
the recording is excellent. The general 
effect, I suppose, is of too careful art. But 
I would not want to be without the record. 


*xSCHUBERT. Schwanengesang. Petre 
Munteanu (tenor), Franz Holet- 
schek (piano). Nixa WLP5165 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is difficult to believe that Petre 
Munteanu, who sang the tenor arias in 
Nixa’s issue of the St. Matthew Passion 
reasonably well, should have passed this 
recording of Schwanengesang. His tone 


-coarsens above mezzo-forte and is frequently 
particularly at the ends of 


unsteady, 
phrases, and—which would be irritating in 
singing very much better than this—he 
seems unable to sing any vowel spread over 
two notes without intruding an “h”. 
Thus, in Kriegers Ahnung we get ba-hald, 
ruh-huh, wo-hohl, and so on: and the fault 
persists in song after song. 

Mr. Munteanu does best in the quick 
moving songs in which sustained tone and 
intensity of expression are not called for, 
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and produces some sensitive soft singing at 
the end of Am Meer, and in In der Ferne. 

Schwanengesang is, of course, a publisher’s 
title, and the collection consists of seven 
settings of poems by Rellstab, the six 
Heine songs, and Schubert’s last song, Die 
Taubenpost, to a poem by Seidl. There is, 
therefore, no interior cohesion of any kind, 
and it is a considerable shock to go straight 
from the charming Abschied into Der Atlas, 
and even. more so from Der Doppelganger 
into Die Faubenpost! But the shock is 
lessened on this disc much more than it 
should be by the extraordinarily timid 
nature of Franz Holetschek’s accompani- 
ments. 

One had noticed his dull playing of the 
guitar-like accompaniment in _ Stdndchen 
(which he makes legato), and the lack of 
any tension in Aufenthalt, but an enfeebled 
Atlas was really too much to bear, and at 
this point I put on the Fischer-Dieskau- 
Gerald Moore disc of the Heine songs 
(H.M.V. ALP1066) which, I am sorry to 
say, knocks both these other artists right 
out of the ring. The Nixa disc will, 
however, have served a good purpose if it 
makes, by comparison, the elements of a 
superb performance crystal clear. 

In his book Singer and Accompanist Mr. 
Moore deals both with Der Atlas and Der 
Doppelgénger, and anyone who listens to 
the middle section of the first—“‘ tone. . . 
piano but heavy .. . rhythm tightly held ” 
—and the quick notes that twice echo the 
vocal phrases in the second—*“ the quick 
notes remind us of the singer’s shiver ’’—on 
the Nixa and H.M.V. discs will be left in 
no doubt as to what artistry, that is to say 
craftsmanship allied to imagination, really 
means, 

And again in Die Stadt Mr. Holetschek 
can make nothing of the arpeggios that 
paint the “ feuchter Windzug’’ so im- 
aginatively: whereas Mr. Moore, veil- 
ing the tone, creates, one feels, the exact 
effect the composer had in mind. One 
good thing the Nixa disc does is to remind 
us what the songs sound like in their 
original keys, for we more often hear them 
transposed. 

Mr. Munteanu makes a sincere effort to 
get inside these tremendous Heine songs 
and sometimes comes near to success: but 
the time for him to record them is surely 
not yet, and it was unwise to attempt it, 
and still more unwise of Nixa to issue such 
a poor recording: as this. A.R. 


*xSACRED PONTIFICIAL LITURGY. 
The Pontiff’s Entry (Lvow) ; Grand 
Litany (Smolensky) ; Hymn of the 
Cherubims (Lwovsky); Eucharist 
Canon (Archangelsky) ; The Lord’s 
Prayer (Kedrov) ; Multos Annos ; 
Te Deum (Bortniansky). The Very 
Reverend Archdeacon Nicolas Tik- 
homiroff (soloist), Choir of the 
Russian Orthodox Cathedral, Paris 
(Piotr V. Spassky). Philips NBR6002 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Many years ago H.M.V. issued a number 
of records of the choir of the Russian 
Metropolitan Church, Paris, singing music 
by Bortniansky, Lvow, Katalsky, and 


Archangelsky, who was responsible for 
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substituting women’s for boys’ voices in 
Russian church music, an experiment 
which was widely copied, and is made use 
of here. 


I have long treasured these early discs, 
but it is good to have a modern recording 
of the uniquely fervent singing of a Russian 
church choir and one, judging by the 
echo, made in the cathedral itself. As the 
music is harmonic, not contrapuntal, the 
slight loss of clarity caused by the acoustics 
of the building does not matter and the 
spacious nature of the recording gives the 
right atmosphere. The Patriarch (if that 
is the correct designation) has a magnificent 
voice which is heard in some of the pieces 
alternating with the finely sustained singing 
of the choir: and in Multos Annos he pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect by gradually, 
in his intoning, sliding up the scale to the 
note on which the choir enters. ‘This was 
something quite new to me and I found it 
of fascinating interest. 

The most moving piece is Kedrov’s 
setting of The Lord’s Prayer ; but in spite of 
a certain sameness of treatment, all the 
music is interesting and I enjoyed this 
excellent recording of magnificent singing 
very much indeed. ‘The sleeve note will, 
I trust, give authoritative information 
about the position the various pieces take 
in the liturgy of the Russian Church. 

A.R. 


OPERATIC 


*BERLIOZ. Lélio, or The Return to 
Life, Op. 14B. 
REAL CHARACTER 
Lélio (composer of music) 
André Charpak (reciter) 
IMAGINARY CHARACTERS 
Horatio (Lélio’s | 


friend) Joachim Kerol 
The Imaginary | (ten.) 
voice of Léli 


The Captain of the Brigands 
Gabriel Bacquier (bar.) 
SOLO INSTRUMENTS 


Piano Keith Humble 
Clarinet Henry Druart 
Harp Bernard Galais 


Orchestra and Chorus of the New 
Paris Symphony Association (René 


Leibowitz). Chorus Master: Robert 
Oliveira. Vox PL8250 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Lélio is certainly an odd affair but not, 
as one of Berlioz’g biographers suggests, 
** The craziest work ever sketched out by a 
composer not actually insane”. The 
audience who first heard it accepted it as 
perfectly rational. We cannot do that: 
we see it as an excuse to make use of a lot 
of music that happened to be around. To 
this end Lélio (that is Berlioz) staggers on 
to an empty stage, as if awakening out of 
an opium dream (the horrors of the 
Witches Sabbath) and proceeds to address 
the audience in a lengthy monologue 
(truncated, I think, in this recording) 
which is interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music preceded by barefaced 
** cues ”’, 


Thus, Lélio imagines his friend 
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Horatio singing at the piano: cue for 
Berlioz’s setting of a ballad by Goethe, 
broken into by Lélio so as to include a 
reference to the idée fixe of the Symphonie 
Fantastique, to which this work is, of course,’ 
the sequel. 


Berlioz stipulates that the part of Lélio 
must be taken by a good actor (and André 
Charpak fills the bill excellently), not by a 
singer! Joachim Kerol might perhaps 
have acted better than he sings ; I did not 
much care for his tightly produced voice. 
A reference to Hamlet, by Lélio, introduces 
a Chorus of Shades, salvaged from a cantata 
on the death of Cleopatra. It is a striking 
piece with an accompaniment for divided 
strings, a bass drum covered with a cloth, 
and a clarinet tied up in a sack. Jacques 
Barzun gives these details in his book on 
Berlioz: but I could not detect cloth or 
sack in the recorded sound, but merely 
ordinary clarinet and bass drum sounds. 
The singing, except in the Tempest fantasia 
with which the work ends, is supposed to 
take place behind a curtain, Lélio alone 
being visible to the audience: but no 
attempt, rightly, has been made to repro- 
duce this effect in the recording. 

After fervently addressing Shakespeare, 
Lélio cries, “‘ Away to the Kingdom of 
Naples, or to Calabria, to ask some bandit 
chief to enrol me in his band . . .” and 
then (can you have guessed ?) we have a 
Brigands Song and Chorus, with the baritone 
solo vigorously sung by Gabriel Bacquier. 


During this song Lélio assumes the part 
of a brigand himself, as cap, sword and 
pistols happen to be lying about nearby. 
At the end of the piece he bursts into tears. 
“The Song of Happiness” that follows, 
with harp accompaniment, should be sung . 
by ‘“‘ the imaginary voice of Lélio”’, that 
is, not by Horatio: but this direction is 
not observed in the recording and we have 
tight-voiced Mr. Kerol again, but forgive 
him his faults for the sake of a sensitively 
sung and lovely last line, “ Viens, clore tes 
beaux yeux’. Lélio now refers sadly to 
“That Juliet, that Ophelia” (otherwise 
Harriet Smithson, who was in the audience 
at the first performance and, of course, 
understood the meaning of the allusion) 
and there follows Aeolian Harp Recollections, 
for harp and clarinet, a lovely gloss on the 
previous song. Lélio next tells us he will 
compose something—the fantasia on Shakes- 
peare’s Tempest—and now the curtain rises 
on the chorus and orchestra and on the 
best music in this mixed bag. 


Here is Berlioz at his most imaginative. 
The opening chorus, an address to Miranda, 
for sopranos, altos and tenors, with silvery 
arpeggios on the piano (the original scoring 
is for two pianos, four hands), muted 
strings and touches of wood wind. A storm 
rises, Caliban dances and, to a Rossini-like 
measure, the chorus bid Miranda farewell. 
This is delightfully fresh, vivid, and tuneful 
music. 

The curtain falls, leaving Lélio alone as 
before : and once more the idee fixe is played 
by the off-stage orchestra. It was, I think, 
well worth recording this curious hotch- 
potch, which comes to exert a certain 
fascination over one, in spite of its 
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unblushing contrivances. The performance, 
except for the pocr singing of the tenor, is 
excellent, and though the recording of the 
orchestra in The Tempest fantasy is a bit 
shallow, it is, in general, perfectly adequate. 

I have not seen the sleeve note, but Vox 
are wisely publishing a leaflet giving the 
words of the monodrama and of the songs 
and choruses in French and English. 


*xDONIZETTI. Excerpts from “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor ”’. 

*xGOUNOD. Excerpts from “ Mireille ” 
Mado Robin (soprano), L’Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris (Richard 
Blareau). Decca LXT2898 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The Mad scene from Lucia is a transfer 
from Decca LX3114, which I reviewed in 
the August, 1953, number of THE GRAmo- 
PHONE. The cadenza with flute has now 
no untoward reverberation, but the flute 
and voice do not always sound perfectly 
in tune and the singer’s final high note, as 
I said before, is more sensational than 
pleasant. ‘The scene is now preceded by a 
section of the duet from the second scene 
of Act 1, beginning with Edgar’s recitative 
** Lucia, perdona ”’, and ending at the close 
of the larghetto, Sulla tomba. 

Libero de Luca, the Edgar, sings with a 
fine frenzy (and an occasional disregard of 
intonation) in which the orchestra, whipped 
up by Richard Blareau, joins, and Miss 
Robin calms him with a nicely sung Deh, 
tt placa. 

On the reverse is a welcome selection 
from one of Gounod’s most charming light 
operas, and one that deserves to be recorded 
in full. 

The duet from Act 1, ‘* Vincennete a 
votre age ’’, is spoilt by the loud and un- 
modulated singing of the tenor, Michel 
Malkassian, but when that is over Mado 
Robin has the disc to herself except in the 
duet “‘Ah! parle encore ”’, from Act 4, in 
which she is joined by Andrée Gabriel, an 
acceptable soprano in the part of Vin- 
cennete. 

Miss Robin flutes her way nicely through 
the enchanting waltz-song from Act 1, 
*O légére hirondelle ”, but without the 
extra polish and elegance the aria, as in 
Gounod’s other waltz songs, requires. She 
is delightful in the larghetto-allegro aria 
from Act 2, “‘ Mon coeur ne peut changer ”’, 
and best of all in the lovely Cavatina from 
Act 4, “Heureux petit berger’’, which is an 
absolute gem. I am glad to say the artist 
— ia the temptation of a high note at the 
end. 

The sleeve note wiJl, no doubt, place the 
excerpts in the context of the story. 

There are a few awkward moments in 
the recording of Miss Robin’s voice, but in 
general this side is very enjoyable. As 
Streatfield, one of the best of all writers on 
opera, says: ‘“*‘ Gounod’s music seems to 
have borrowed the warm colouring of the 
Provencal romance. Mireille glows with 
the life and sunlight of the South ”’. 

A.R. 
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*GLUCK. Orpheus and Eurydice. 


Orfeo Kathleen Ferrier (con.) 
Euridice Ann Ayars (sop.) 
Amore Zoé Viachopoulos (sop.) 


Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and 
Southern Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Fritz Stiedry). A concise version of 
the Glyndebourne production. Decca 
LXT2893 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
SP : K1656-62. 


This recording is made from the abridged 
version of the opera issued in December, 
1947, and will be welcome to admirer’s of 
Kathleen Ferrier not as a representation of 
the mature artist, whose last appearance in 
public was in her wonderful and most 
poignant performance in Orpheus at Covent 
Garden, when she was seriously ill, but as 
a promise of the fine artist she was to become. 
The orchestral playing is undistinguished, 
the recording of average quality, and the 
conductor takes ‘* Che faré ”’ at an absurdly 
fast pace: but the transfer is worth while 
for Miss Ferrier’s lovely singing of ‘ Che 
puro ciel’’, in the scene in the Elysian 
Fields, and her touching rendering of the 
words “ Euridice dov’é”’? in the same 
scene, which alone makes the disc 
memorable. A.R. 





New Record Labels 

Since the last issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
two new record labels have appeared on 
the home market. 

The Decca Record Company have added 
the Felsted label which will have three 
categories: Serious, Jazz and Swing and 
Authentic Dance Rhythms. The serious 
music will be available only on LP and will 
feature both Classical and Modern music. 
The Felsted catalogue originates from 
France. 

Vogue Records have announced an 
agreement with the American Coral Com- 
pany for the exclusive rights of their records 
in the British Isles, which will be issued 
under the Vogue-Coral label. There will 
be both a Jazz and a Popular series at 
78 r.p.m., whilst an LP series will follow 
later. 





PURCELL. The Plaint from “ The 
Fairy Queen’. Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), Patrick Halling (violin), 
Basil Lam (harpsichord), Terence 
Weil (’cello). H.M.V. B10725 (10 in. 


5S.). 

PURCELL. I attempt from love’s 
sickness to fly from “ The Indian 
Queen’. The mystery’s song from 
** The Fairy Queen”. O lead me to 


some peaceful gloom from “ Bon- | 


duca ’’. Margaret Ritchie (soprano), 

B. Lam (harpsichord), T. Weil 
(cello). H.M.V. B10726 (10 in., 5s.). 

The Plaint, one of Purcell’s loveliest 
songs on a ground bass (dispensed with in 
the middle section), is very well sung by 
Margaret Ritchie and equally well accom- 
panied by the three soloists named above. 
The balance is excellent in this song, but 
in “I attempt from love’s sickness to fly ” 
the ’cello is far too prominent and prac- 
tically blots out the harpsichord, and Miss 
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Ritchie sings the enchanting song rather 
jerkily. The balance is better in Mystery’: 
Song, which comes in the night scene from 
Act I of The Fairy Queen, and best in the 
Bonduca air. This song is topical, as its 
burden is “never, never, think of wai 
again’. On this side Miss Ritchie’s clear 
voice has a slightly hollow sound that is 
not natural to it, but we get so little o: 
Purcell’s music that this criticism need noi 
deter anyone from getting the disc. The 
recording does the artist justice in The 
Plaint. 


*RAMEAU. Tout Pavenir est présent 
& mes yeux ; Suspends ta brilliante 
carriere, Soleil; Hatons-nous! 
commencons nos terribles 
mysterés!; Nos cris ont pénétré 
jusqu’au sombre _ séjours from 
** Dardanus”’, Act II. O jour 
affreux ! from “ Dardanus ”’, Act III. 
Minuet; Naissez, dons de Flore 
» e« « pour nous c’est le temps 
d@’aimer from The Prologue to 
“Castor et Pollux”, Séjour de 
Péternelle paix from “ Castor et 
Po'lux,” Act IV, Rossignols 
amoureux, répondez a nos voix 
par la douceur de vos ramages! 
from “‘ Hippolyte et Aricie’’, Act V. 
O disgrace cruelle; Overture, 
Fanfare and Ballet figuré from 
** Hippolyte et Aricie”’, Clair flam- 

u de monde from “ Les Indes 
Galantes”’, Entrée II. Enmtr’acte 
from ‘“ Acanthe et Céphise”; Je 
vous revois from “ Les Fétes d’Hébé ”’. 
Chantons Bacchus! from “ Platée ”’. 
Nadine Sautereau (soprano), Flora 
Wend (soprano), Irma _ Kolassi 
(mezzo-soprano), Paul Derenne 
(tenor), Doda Conrad (bass), Ber- 
nard Demigny (baritone),- Jean 
Maciet (tenor). Vocal and Instru- 
mental Ensemble directed by Nadia 
Boulanger. Brunswick AXTL1053 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The operas of Rameau are, to most of 
us, an unknown quantity, except for a rare 
broadcast of one or the other of them, and 
though these bits and pieces make a 
scrappy effect, they do give us some idea 
of the quality of his music. The best things 
are the entrancing Minuet from Castor et 
Pollux, the lovely Nightingale Song from 
Hippolyte et Aricie, and the excerpts from 
Les Fétes d’ Hébé, etc. and Platée. All these 
are most enjoyable, and the rest might 
have been, had the singing been better and 
better recorded. 

Irma Kolassi sounds rather ill-at-ease in 
a fine air from Dardanus and her words in 
““O disgrace cruelle”’ from Hippolyte et 
Aricie cannot be heard: and, for some 
reason, Paul Derenne, admirable else- 
where, sings in the Act 4 excerpt from 
Castor et Pollux in a strangled kind of voice 
that expresses not grief, but a bad cold. 

The Dardanus excerpt from Act 2, with 
Doda Conrad, is thin and dull. It is 
questionable whether the use of the soloists 
as a chorus is really effective. A greater 
volume of tone seems to be needed. 


A.R. 
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*xROSSINI. La Cambiale di Matri- 
monio. 
Fanny Angelica Tuccari (sop.) 
Edward Milfort 
Giuseppe Gentile (ten.) 
Slook Nestore Catalini (bar.) 
Sir Tobias Mill 
Giorgio Onesti (basso comico) 


Clarina Grazia Ciferi (sop.) 
Norton Tito Dolciotti (bass) 


Chorus and Orchestra of Societa 
del Quartetto, Rome (Giuseppe 
Morelli), Compagnia del Teatro 
dell?’ Opera Comica di Roma: 
Directed by Armida Senatra. Nixa 
PLP583 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


*xROSSINI. La Scala di Seta. 
Giulia Angelica Tuccari (sop.) 
Lucilla (her cousin) 
Giuseppina Salvi (mezzo sop.) 
Dorvil (her lover) 
Giuseppe Gentile (ten.) 
Dormont (her guardian) 
Piero Besma (ten.) 
Blansac (her fiancé) 
Nestore Catalini (bar.) 
Germano Tito Dolciotti (basso comico) 
Chorus and Orchestra of Societa 
del Quartetto, Rome (Giuseppe 
Morelli), Compagnia del Teatro 
dell?’ Opera Comica di Roma : 
Directed by Armida Senatra. Nixa 
PLP591 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

If I had known nothing of the origin of 
the performances on these two discs I 
should have taken them to have emanated 
from provincial sources and wondered why 
it had been considered necessary to record 
the sort of thing that can pass an evening 
pleasantly enough in a small Italian town, 
but when subjected to the pitiless test of 
the microphone reveals all its shortcomings. 
The company that made the discs, how- 
ever, bears an important sounding title: 
and the repertoire offered when it appeared 
last spring for a short season at Sadlers 
Wells was pleasantly un-hackneyed and 
aroused high expectations. 

The result, alas, called forth an almost 
universal basting by the critics, who had 
kind words only for Angelica Tuccari and 
one or two of the men, and for the horse 
that appeared, briefly, in L’Elisir d’ Amore. 

When, in former years, Covent Garden’s 
old hack rehearsed its part in Die Gétter- 
dimmerung, Sir Thomas Beecham, observing 
an action not included in the stage directions, 
is said to have laid down his baton and 
exclaimed, “‘ What an artist’, and then, 
when the action was repeated, ‘‘ What a 
critic”! The intelligent animal in 
Donizetti’s opera seems, I fear, to have 
deserved the same tributes ! 

[ have managed to delay coming to grips 
with these discs for several paragraphs, but 
the job has now got to be done. 

The performances do not, of course, 
suffer from some of the faults that handi- 
capped them in the theatre. As the artists 
sang from vocal scores in the studio the 
voice of the prompter (no novel pheno- 
menon, anyway, in Italian opera companies) 
is not heard ; nor are we bothered by the 
stock gestures and fussy miming that 
aroused so much irritation and unseemly 
merriment at Sadlers Wells. 
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We are inevitably reminded, however, 
of the gulf which separates Beecham’s 
recent and superlative recordings of the 
Cambiale Overture (and his old one of 
Scala di Seta) and Beinum’s recording of 
Scala di Seta, when we listen to the unpolished 
playing of the oddly named Societa del 
Quartetto in these Overtures, although it is 
better than the orchestral playing heard in 
the London season. The woodwind sound 
raucous in the over-loud introductory 
section of Scala di Seta, and the important 
horn part in Cambiale needs more skilled 
handling, but the strings are not too bad 
and there is an attractive liveliness in the 
quick sections of these Overtures. 

Giuseppe Morelli is evidently out to stand 
no nonsense from the singers and hurries 
them along in no uncertain manner. This, 
if it causes some confusion in a concerted 
number here and there, is, in the circum- 
stances, no bad thing. Moreover, the 
accompanying is alert and one can appre- 
ciate some of the wit of the scoring. 

The recitatives are accompanied on 
what sounds like an ancient rehearsal piano 
played by one of the stage hands who has 
learnt the piano in twelve lessons and wishes 
to demonstrate the fact: and the singers 
scamper through them, or ogle for laughs, 
in a way that makes one glad when they 
are over. 

The voices are mostly excellent material 
and Angelica Tuccari delivers her arias— 
which are enchanting—with a certain 
charm and, in the one from Scala di Seta, 
with a touch of pathos in the slow sections 
that is well judged ; but her intonation is 
an uncertain factor. Catalani and Dolciotti 
are the best of the men, and would be a good 
deal better if they worked hard to overcome 
technically difficult passages instead of 
charging through them. One can whole- 
heartedly praise the enunciation of the 
company. 

These are, no doubt, severe criticisms, but 
even so it must not be thought that the discs 
are a dead loss. The recording itself, if 
coaxed, is not at all bad, if very bright and 
forward, and one is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to hear these two little known operas 
at leisure. 

It is a pity that the sleeve notes devote 
most of their space to biographical details 
instead of giving us the sequence of musical 
numbers and relating these to the story. On 
the sleeve of La Scala di Seta exactly five 
lines out of about fifty-five are devoted to 
the plot, and do little to clarify it. This is 
not what the public wants and I hope Nixa 
will consider this point on future occasions. 
A.R. 


CLASSICAL LP CATALOGUE 

The next issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CriassicAL LP CaTALocGueE will be available 
in September. As the number of LP labels 
increases this Catalogue becomes more and 
more of a necessity to collectors and 
dealers alike. Every Classical LP is listed 
by Composer and Artist together with full 
details of recital and concert records. This 
Catalogue is fully revised each quarter. 
Copies may be obtained from your record 
dealer price 2s. 6d. or direct from the 
publishers at 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex, price 2s. gd. 
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*xSCHUBERT. Der Hausliche Krieg, 
D.787. 


Count Walter Berry (bass) 
Countess Ilona Steingruber (sop.) 
Isella Laurence Dutoit (sop.) 
Udolin Walter Anton (ten.) 
Helene Elisabeth Roon (sop.) 


Astolf Rudolf Kreutzberger (ten.) 
Akademie Kammerchor, Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna (Ferdi- 
nand Grossmann). Vox PL8160 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Schubert based this little Singspiel, 
written in 1823, on a one-act play called 
Die Verschworenen which had appeared in a 
magazine: the author suggested in a 
preface that it might be suitable as a 
libretto, and Schubert took the hint. It was 
never staged in the composer’s lifetime, 
however: the censors for some reason took 
exception to the original title, and a rival 
setting of the text caught on in Berlin. Not 
until 1861 was Der Hausliche Krieg produced : 
it proved quite a success, and has since been 
revived several times (more frequently, in 
fact, than any other of Schubert’s ill-fated 
operas). The story is a version of the 
Lysistrata theme: during the absence of 
their husbands on a Crusade, the women 
have been unbearably lonely, and swear 
that on their return they will withhold their 
favours until they get a promise not to be 
left alone again. The men get to hear of 
this denial of conjugal rights and decide to 
act coldly to their wives ...andsoon. It 
is all very well worked out, and Schubert 
has furnished music which, if of no great 
moment, is pleasant and charming. One 
number, indeed, is more than that—a 
moving littke Romance sung by a young 
wife, which is worthy of performance outside 
its context. The oath scene, too (clearly. 
derived from auberfléte) is not unimpressive. 


There is no overture to the work, so that 
we are plunged abruptly in medias res ; and 
most of the action (this being a Singspiel) 
takes place in the dialogue, which is omitted 
here. We get only a series of unrelated 
pieces in sometimes uncomfortable juxta- 
position: in the second or two allowed 
between musical numbers there is often a 
complete change of mood—even a change 
of scene may intervene—which cannot be 
followed without explanation. Nevertheless, 
there is much to enjoy in the music by itself, 
and the performance, if not exactly scintil- 
lating, is respectable. Too respectable 
altogether in the case of the chorus (who 
play a considerable role in the opera) : they 
sing neatly and accurately, but without a 
trace of dramatic feeling. The principals 
are mostly satisfactory, with the exception 
of Ilona Steingruber, who is quite miscast 
as the Countess: the part actually sounds 
too high for her, her intonation is not good, 
and she produces an unsympathetic tone. 
I liked the pleasant young voice of Rudolf 
Kreutzberger. The recording is fair, though 
the strings are on the thin side. However, 
as this is the sole recording of this little 
opera, and we are unlikely to get another 
(though these days you never can tell), it is 
worth overlooking these failings: this disc 
is a useful addition to our knowledge of 
Schubert’s work. L.S. 
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*xSTRAUSS, R. Salome, Op. 54. 
Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Judae 
(d) Julius Patzak (tenor) 
(p) Laszlo Szemere (tenor) 
Herodias, his wife 
(d) Margarete Kenney (mez.-sop.) 
(p) Georgine von Milinkovic (mez.-sop.) 
Salome, daughter of Herodias 
(d) Christel Goltz (sop.) 
(p) Walburga Wegner (sop. ) 
(dq) Hans Braun (bar.) 
(p) Josef Metternich (bar.) 
Narroboth, a young Syrian 
(d) Anton Dermota (tenor) 
(p) Waldemar Kmentt (tenor) 
Page of Herodias 
(d) Else Schiirhoff (mez.-sop.) 
(p) Dagmar Hermann (cont.) 
First Jew (d) Rudolf Christ (tenor) 
(p) August Jaresch (tenor) 
Second Jew 
(d) Hugo Meyer-Welfing (tenor) 
(p) Friedrich Sperlbauer (tenor) 
Third Jew (d) Kurt Preger (bar.) 
(p) William Wernigk (tenor) 
(d) Murray Dickie (tenor) 
(p) Erich Majkut (tenor) 


Jokanaan 


Fourth Jew 


Fifth Jew 
(d) Franz Bierbach (bass) 
(6) Dr. Ljubomir Pantscheff (bass) 
First Nazarene 
(d) Ludwig Weber (bass) 
(p) Oskar Czerwenka (bass) 
Second Nazarene 
(d) Harald Prégthéf (bass) 
(p) Walter Berry (bass) 
(d) Walter Berry (bass) 
(p) Adolf Vogel (bass) 


First Soldier 


Second Soldier 
(d) Herbert Alsen (bass) 
(p) Harald Préglhof (bass) 
Cappadocian 
(d) Dr. Ljobomir Pantscheff (bass) 
(p) Oskar Czerwenka (bass) 
(7d) Hermann Gallos (tenor) 
(p) Dorothea Frass (mez.-sop.) 
(d) Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Clemens Krauss). Decca LXT2863-4 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.) 
(p) Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). Philips ABL3003-4 (two 12 in., 
72S. IIS.) 


In his delightful little book Recollections 
and Reflections (recently published, in an 
English translation, by Boosey and Hawkes) 
Strauss relates that when he played some of 
the score of Salome on the piano to his 
father, the old gentlemen said, “‘ Oh God, 
what nervous music. It is exactly as if 
one had one’s trousers full of Maybugs,”’ 
and the composer adds, ‘‘ He was not 
entirely wrong.” Since then Salome has 
been vilified in many and various ways, 
ranging from ‘operatic offal”? to—the 
unkindest cut of all—*‘ a bore.” 

The verbal imagery put into Salome’s 
mouth to describe her necrophily is disgust- 
ing but, such is the nature of music, 
Strauss’s score puts a beautiful gloss over 
much of it, and the three-note passage for 
the violas, when Salome has satisfied her 
perverse desire to embrace the severed 
head, is perhaps the only really revolting 
thing in the score. This, however, is 
beside the point: and in any case, Berg’s 


Slave 
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Lulu makes Salome seem almost like a tract 
for the G.F.S. Salome has long had a U 
certificate. The score is far from being a 
bore: and the close study of the score 
made possible by these records reveals a 
wealth of fascinating detail that is, to some 
extent, obscured in the theatre. 

I listened first to the Philips recording 
and, not having mentioned it in reviews of 
their discs elsewhere in this number, I must 
pay tribute to the remarkably silent surfaces 
they have achieved. 

Strauss tells us that at first he could not 
make up his mind to start work on the 
libretto until one day he straight away set 
to music the opening words “‘ Wie schén 
ist die Prinzessin Salome heute nacht ”’ 
(** How beautiful Princess Salome is 
tonight ’?). I remember, as if it were this 
moment, how enraptured I was by the 
beautiful phrase Strauss has invented for 
these words when the curtain rose on the 
first performance of the opera in this 
country, forty-four years ago. 

It was disappointing to find it sung so 
loudly by Waldemar Kmentt, and not 
much less so by Anton Dermota in the 
Decca version, and I mention the point 
because vocal loudness is too prevalent in 
recordings. 

The voice of Jokanaan is first heard 
coming out of the cistern but it sounds, in 
both recordings, as if he were in full view. 
In the course of the 1914 war I had 
occasion, when in Palestine, to thrust a 
thieving Arab down a cistern for the night, 
and though he was not an operatic singer 
I do not remember that the place was as 
resonant as the domestic bathroom. The 
matter is treated inconsistently on these 
discs: for when Salome looks into the 
cistern in the Philips version the engineers 
make her voice sound cavernous: but later 
on in the opera, both recordings get 
a better perspective on the _ prophet’s 
voice. Hans Braun (D)—I will hereafter, 
where necessary, put only the initial letter 
of the two companies—sings with magnifi- 
cent tone and assurance and almost per- 
suades one that the prophet’s music is 
better than it is in the scene with Salome, 
when he describes Jesus with his disciples 
in a boat on the sea of Galilee and bids her 
seek Him out. But Josef Metternich (P) is, 
with a less good voice, more minatory in 
the part and dramatically more convincing. 

Laszlo Szemere cannot approach Patzak’s 
famous impersonation of the part of Herod 
and misses many of the subtle shadings 
Patzak puts into it. He is, however, more 
effective in the remarkable passage when 
Herod sings, right out of the prevailing key 
(as in the scene between the Messenger and 
Orpheus in Monteverdi’s opera) “‘ How, 
he even raises from the dead ? ” Metternich 
does not convey to us all of Herod’s craven 
and superstitious nature and—one instance 
must suffice—fails to change the tone of 
his voice when Herod, trying to induce 
Salome to dance, suddenly feels an icy 
wind blowing round him. 

Both the singers of the part of Herodias 
are good and (P) Georgine von Milinkovic’s 
ironic laughter as she ridicules Herod’s 
offer to fob Salome off with a gift of a 
hundred peacocks in place of the head she 
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demands is an effective touch. The Jews’ 
dispute, a most ingenious piece of fuga! 
writing, is well managed in both recordings, 
but D should not have omitted the loud 
wails of horror of the Jews when Herod 
offers to give Salome “‘ the veil of the holy 
shrine ”’. 

On both discs Herod’s description of the 
hidden jewels he offers Salome is far 
removed from the stage direction “ low 
and secret’’, a matter that could easily 
have been corrected. These are mostly 
minor points. The opera depends ulti- 
mately on the singer of the part of Salome, 
and here Christel Goltz is superior to 
Walburga Wegner in every respect. 
Wegner’s voice is disturbingly pinched on 
the upper notes and she seems quite unable 
to do justice to Strauss’s great lyrical 
phrases, whereas Goltz pours forth her 
voice generously and untiringly and rises 
superbly to every climax of this taxing 
part. Wegner gives us a “little girl” 
Salome (the daughter of Herodias was, it 
is conjectured, at least fifteen years old and 
that, in the East, is a lot) and her demands 
for the head of the prophet have little of 
the vicious character Welitsch, (and now 
Goltz) gave them—especially the last demand 
which, as they do it, is like the lash of a 
whip. Wegner’s voice is youthful and 
sometimes touching but, as recorded, her 
high notes are too often ugly and, on my 
reproducer, are apt to sound distorted. 

Goltz’s certainty of attack, as in the 
frenzied passage in the scene with Jokanaan 
(where she has phrases at the top of the 
voice rising first to a B flat and then to a 
B natural), is an enormous asset to the part 
and her closing scene is most thrilling. 
She does not, however, make the unforget- 
table effect that Welitsch did (most 
shockingly) with the phrases in which 
Salome expresses the satisfaction of her 
desire. 

The scales are also heavily weighted in 
favour of Krauss and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the conductor’s 
sensuously glowing and dramatically 
exciting account of the score is a sad 
reminder of what we have lost by his 
death. The strings are superb in tone, and 
Krauss’ intimate understanding of Strauss’ 
music give us a performance of rare quality. 
There are passages that need to be treated 
with great tact, such as the three-four 
measures that come soon after Salome’s 
first entrance and which can sound rather 
cheap. It is instructive to compare the 
two conductors’ treatment of this passage. 
This is not to say that Rudolf Moralt does not 
give an excellent account of the score. He 
does, but not the superlative one of Krauss. 

Perhaps the most splendid thing, recorded 


. with startling fidelity by D, and hardly less 


so by P, is the long orchestral passage that 
separates the two scenes of the opera. The 
lyrical beauty of this section at the start, 
the snarling brass that succeeds, and the 
sinister passages in the bass (hecklephone 
or double bassoon ?) with which it ends, 
make an extraordinarily vivid impression. 
The Dance of the Seven Veils is also superbly 
done. The celebrated passage of high 
B flats for double bass, during the killing 
of Jokanaan which, as Strauss was per- 
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suaded to see, can easily sound comic 
(they represent not, as is often thought, the 
groans of the victim, but “the sighs of 
anguish from the heart of an impatiently 
expectant Salome ’’) are, I should have 
mentioned above, another instance of 
Krauss’ sensitive handling of the score. 
Moralt just overstresses them. It is bad 
luck for Philips that so outstanding a per- 
formance as that on Decca should have 
come out simultaneously with theirs, and 
I hope readers will take pains to make their 
own comparisons. Let me affirm again 
that the Philips discs are far from negligible, 
and often admirable. 

The balance between voices and orchestra 
is better on D than on P, but in the latter 
half of the opera both orchestras sound 
occasionally rather faint. D’s recording 
is, on the whole, more spacious. 

The Antiquities of Josephus relates the 
subsequent history of Herod, Herodias, and 
Salome. I have never seen this book and 
should be grateful if any reader can tell me 
how Salome turned out later in life. Did 


she marry and settle down as a respectable 
housewife, or did she, in some other way, 
come to the sticky end invented for her by 
the 


Oscar Wilde in his play, and so in 
opera ? A.R 


*xVIVES. Dojfia Francisquita. 
Francisquita 
Maria de los Angeles Morales 
Aurora “ La Beltrana ” 
Ana Maria Iriarte 
Dojia Francisca 
Maria Dolores Garcia 
Pedlar-woman Angelita Calvo 
Dojia Liberata 
Maria Carmen Perez Parral 
Fernando Carlos Munguia 
Cardona Julio Uribe 
Don Matias Jose Maria Maiza 
Lorenzo Juan Andia 
Juan Andrés Juan del Campo 
Coro de Camara del Orfeén Dono- 
stiarra de San Sebastian and Gran 
Orquesta Sinfénica (Ataulfo Argenta). 
London International TWg1005-6 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

The zarzuelas (operettas) of Spain are as 
characteristic of that country as Edward 
German’s comic operas are of this: they 
also travel equally little. Fully to appreciate 
them, one needs to have a slight acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Spanish lyric 
theatre and certainly to have seen at least 
one typical performance from the vast 
repertoire. Like any other continuing art- 
form, the zarzuela has established its own 
traditions, and the English listener has to 
approach it, not with any preconceived 
ideas taken from French or Viennese 
operettas, but as a distinctive style of its 
own, in which little emphasis is laid on 
intricacies of plot but much on true local 
colour and on the folk dances which are 
invariably introduced. This particular 
example, by Amadeo Vives (who was, I 
fancy, unknown to the gramophone until 
the issue last month of two of his Canciones 
epigramdticas), makes an excellent introduc- 
tion to the genre, as it is better written than 
many—vVives was a real musician, not just 
a theatre hack. 
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Doria Francisquita was first performed, with 
great success, at the Teatro Apolo in Madrid 
in October, 1923, and quickly established 
itself as a modern classic of the zarzuela 
theatre. Freely based on a play by Lope 
de Vega (La discreta enamorada), it is set in 
Madrid in Carnival time, and is full of truly 
madrileio atmosphere. ‘The story, which 
somehow manages to keep going for three 
acts, simply tells how Francisquita, whose 
hand is sought by the widower Don Matias, 
sighs instead for his son Fernando, whom 
she lures away (starting, believe it or not, 
with the old dropped-handkerchief ploy) 
from his former love, the actress Aurora. 
That’s all. But it is the background which 
is so alive and full of colour; and the 
introduction in this score of the typical 
“outdoor” orchestra of bandurrias and 
guitars (in addition, of course, to the normal 
pit orchestra) produces a brilliant effect. 
The best numbers are perhaps Francisquita’s 
first song, Siempre es el amor, and her “ night- 
ingale’’ song in Act 1, the fandango and the 
lovers’ duet in Act 2, and of course the hit- 
tune of the show, the bolero gitano in the last 
act. All these may safely be recommended 
to those with a taste for good light music. 

The zarzuela is recorded here without 
dialogue, which serves to let us hear the 
music but doesn’t make for ease in following 
the story. Like this, that not unimportant 
character Don Matias scarcely appears at 
all (his spoken comedy scene in which the 
little minx pretends that his addresses are 
meant for her mother—who is naturally 
present as chaperone—vanishes entirely, of 
course), and the cutting of one complete 
number in Act 2 reduces his part still 
further. London might have been much 
more careful in their presentation. Though 
the numbers are separated by scrolls, there 
is no indication of the act divisions (Act 2, 
in fact, begins with No. 6, the final band on 
side 2, and Act 3 with No. 12 on side 4) or 
of the different stage settings. In the cast 
list (shown only on the record-sleeve, not 
on the labels) we are given the name of the 
actor taking the part of Juan Andrés (who 
sings exactly four notes in the entire piece) 
but not of El Lafiador, who opens the work, 
or of Sereno, who has the first number of 
Act 3: we have a name for Dojia Liberata, 
who sings twelve notes, but not for Dona 
Basilisa, who appears in the same scene. 

However, what of the main characters ? 
In general, the standard of singing is no 
more than average—the level is nearer that 
of the recorded G.-and-S. operas than of 
the recent Lehars. Ana Maria Iriarte 
emerges much the most successfully, both 
as to vocal technique and to characterisation. 
The title-role is acceptably enough sung 
until the high register is reached, when the 
voice immediately becomes piercing: the 
coloratura passages in the “ nightingale ” 
song sound a fearful strain. Carlos Munguia 
is an ordinary, quite respectable, rather 
unimaginative, tenor. The chorus is lively 
but thickly recorded, the orchestra excellent 
throughout (except for the two solo violins 
at the end of No. 12). The recording is 
satisfactory—though greater efforts should 
have been made in Siempre es el amor to 
suggest the perspective of Francisquita 
inside her house and Fernando outside (and 
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to get Fernando not to bellow his asides). 
On side 1 the needle of my lightweight 
pickup constantly jumped the grooves at 
loud high notes. 

If I have seemed critical in this review, 
it is not to suggest that there is not a good 
deal of enjoyment to be obtained from these 
discs ; but, especially when introducing an 
all but unknown form to this country, it is 
most important that it should be as well 
done as possible. I look forward with 
interest to the other zarzuelas which are on 
their way. L.S. 


Faint Echo of 
my youth (Lenski’s aria) from 
“Eugene Onegin” Act 2 (Tchai- 
kovsky). Sung in Russian. Pourquoi 
me réveiller? from ‘“ Werther ”’, 
Act 3 (Massenet). Je crois entendre 
encore from “ Les Pécheurs de Perles ”’, 
Act 1 (Bizet). Recit.: Instant 
charmant. Aria: En fermant les 
yeux from ‘ Manon”, Act 2 (Mas- 
senet). Du pauvre seul ami fidéle- 
from “‘ La Muette de Portici’’, Act 4 
(Auber). Recit. : L’Amour ! 
L’Amour! Aria: Ah! léve toi, 
soleil! from ‘“ Roméo et Juliette ”’’, 
Act 2 (Gounod). Sung in French. 
Cielo e mar! from “ La Gioconda ”’, 
Act 2 (Ponchielli). Recit.: Ella mi 
fu rapita! Aria: Parmi veder le 
lagrime from “Rigoletto”, Act 2 
(Verdi). Sung in Italian. Ach, so 
fromm from ‘“ Martha’, Act 3 
(Flotow). Sung in German. Una 
furtiva lagrima from “ L’Elisir 
d’amore ”’, Act 2 (Donizetti). Recit.: 
Favorita del Re! Aria: Spirto 
gentil from “La Favorita’’, Act 4 
(Donizetti). E la solita storia from 
** L’Arlesiana ”’, Act 2 (Cilea). Sung 
in Italian. Nicolai Gedda (tenor) 
Philharmonia Orchestra _ (Alceo. 
Galliera). Columbia 33CX1130 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). i 

Nicolai Gedda’s singing of Dimitri in 
the complete recording of Borts Godunov, 
issued in April, 1953 (H.M.V. ALP1044-7) 
and reviewed in that number of THE 

GRAMOPHONE, was one of the great events. 

of last year. Since then he has delighted 

us in two of Lehar’s operas, and in the 

B minor Mass: and he has also appeared in 

Rigoletto at Covent Garden without, how- 

ever, evoking much enthusiasm. This was 

not due to any lack of beauty in his singing, 
but rather to a lack of stage experience and 
perhaps to a less robust treatment of the 

Duke’s famous arias than audiences expect. 

This recital of a varied selection of 
operatic arias shows up both his strength 
and his weakness. He is at his best in 

Lenski’s aria, sung in Russian—he is half” 

Russian, half Swedish, and his father was 

a bass in the Don Cossack choir—and sung 

with great beauty of tone and expression, 

particularly in the lead back to the opening 
tune and thereafter. Most lovely, too, is. 

Gedda’s singing of the enchanting lullaby 

from Auber’s La Muette de Portici, in which 

his soft high notes and perfect control of 
an upward and downward scale are a joy. 

How closely his voice and style resemble- 

Schipa’s is shown in “ Una furtiva lagrima ”’,. 
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though no aria is included to tell us if he 
has any of the Italian tenor’s liveliness. 


Sometimes Gedda seems to lack interest 
in what he is doing, notably in “‘ Ah! léve 
toi, soleil’, and he has not the weight of 
voice to do justice to arias such as “Cielo e 
mar,’ which need opening out on the 
climatic phrases. The Manon “ dream ”’ 
song could have been -more sensitively 
sung and, by the way, it is not, as the 
sleeve note informs us, accompanied by 
the harp, but by muted strings. The 
writer has evidently confused the aria with 
the one from Werther. 

** Spirto gentil ’’—again one is reminded 
of Schipa—shows off the young tenor’s 
voice very well and though Gedda may 
still have much to learn, it is difficult to 
think of any lyric tenor now before the 


‘public with so naturally beautiful a voice 


and so innate a musical style. It is to be 
hoped he will not again strain his voice 
as he has been doing, one hears, in the 
Paris revival of Weber’s Oberon. 

The orchestral accompaniments are 
exceptionally well played by the Philhar- 
monic Ochestra under Galliera and the 
recording is excellent all through. 

A.R. 


*xFAVOURITE OPERA CHORUSES. 
Gli Aranci Olezzano (Opening 
Chorus) from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana ’”’ (Mascagni). Le Faschi Not- 
turne Spoglie (Anvil Chorus) from 
“Tl Trovatore’’, Act II (Verdi). 
O Signore, Dal Tetto Natio (Cru- 
saders’ Chorus) ; Gerusaleme 
(Processional Chorus) from “I 
Lombardi ”’, Acts IV and III (Verdi). 
Zitti Zitti (Abduction Chorus) ; 
Scorrendo Uniti Remota Via 
(Courtiers’ Chorus) from “ Rigo- 
letto ”’, Acts I and II (Verdi). Che 
Interminabile (Servants’ Chorus) 
from “Don Pasquale”, Act III 
(Donizetti). Netherlands Opera 
Choir, Hague Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Rudolf Moralt). Philips 
NBR6003 (10 in., 24s. 64d.).° 


One thinks of operatic choristers as a 
race apart—lItalian highlanders with their 
sporrans slung behind, flat-footed knights 
and ladies entering the Wartburg Hall too 
slowly, Druids approaching too fast and 
sometimes here and there a couple who 
clearly don’t care what its all about. But 
I should say the standard of operatic 
chorus singing has never been higher than 
it is today. Not anywhere do you find 
what I recall at the Théatre des Arts in 
the city of X, where the chorus consisted 
of four chefs d’ attaque who did all the 
singing ; they were superannuated prin- 
cipals with enormous bodies and still 
strong voices. The others were called 
Jigurants, only sang if they knew the tune 
and generally wore their own _ shoes, 
irrespective of what the opera was. Com- 
pare the chorus at Sadlers Wells today, 
which acts everyone else off the stage ! 
These Dutch choristers sound not in the 
least Italian, though their Italian is as 
good if not better than Glyndebourne’s. 
But they enter into the spirit of the music 
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with gusto. Perhaps they are not any- 
where quite as good in the Verdi extracts 
as the Robert Shawe Chorale, which takes 
such a fine part in the H.M.V. LP versions 
of Jl Trovatore and Rigoletto. However, 
they have a good bounce and perhaps 
those buyers who want to sit listening again 
and again to the Anvil Chorus will be glad 
to have the choruses thus isolated and 
easily accessible. Others will be grateful 
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for unwavering accounts of the strangely 
touching and crudely “ noble” choruses 
from The Lombards. ‘The servants chorus 
from Don Pasquale is done with a smile. 
even as it brings a smile. On the whole, 
the effect of the record is much less boring 
than you might think from merely reading 
the label. There are one or two dubious 
shifts of level, but generally the recording 
quality is fine. P.H.-W. 





CLASSICAL REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


PROBABLY the most important of the 
works recently reissued in new format is 
William Walton’s Violin Concerto, played 
by Heifetz (for whom it was written) and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
the composer, on H.M.V. BLP1047. When 
this set first appeared in 1951 (as DB21527-9, 
auto DBo611-3) it was extremely welcome, 
for Heifetz’s older recording, with the 
Cincinnatti Orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens, was poorly engineered. The 
only fault generally noticed in 1951 was 
some harshness of tone in tuttis (despite 
Walton’s clarification of texture in the 
recension used for the second recording). 
This harshness disappears in the ten-inch 
LP; we can enjoy the work without 
hindrance ; and only 78-users need deplore 
the deletion of the SPs next January 31st. 
The other LP reissue is less attractive: 
Saint-Saéns’s Carnaval des Animaux and 
Franck’s Psyché, both played by the Belgian 
Radio Orchestra under Franz André 
(Telefunken LGX66028). Psyché, you 
remember, was originally backed by Arthur 
de Greef’s Four Old Flemish Folk Songs, on 
LGX66024, of which I.C. gave a distinctly 
tepid account last June. Presumably the 
record company decided to find something 
more attractive for Psyché’s lap, and decided 
to spill their Noah’s Ark, fossils and all, into 
it. But although this Carnaval des Animaux is 
quite good, it can just as well be bought all 
by itself on the ten-inch disc, LGM65013 ; 
and there is a preferable Psyché: Van 
Beinum’s with the Concertgebouw on the 
medium-play Decca LW5069 (or alterna- 
tively, fill-up to Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony). This performance is more cleanly, 
less plushily recorded than the Telefunken. 
In any case there is a still better Carnaval 
available (Nixa ULPg099, backed by 
Franck’s fascinating piece, Les Dyjinns) ; 
The new Telefunken LP is all right then, 


for those who happen to want just Psyché 


and the Carnaval des Animaux for their 
collections, and none of the other pieces 
with which they are backed in other 
versions. 


. 
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Two records this month come to solve 
the problems of those of us who have no 
hesitation whatsoever in preferring the 
De los Angeles/Milanov/Bjérling set of Cav. 
and Pag., the H.M.V. 3-disc one that is, to 
the other del Monaco performances from 





Decca, but who yet have a certain liking 
for Mario del Monaco’s red-blooded, beefy 
tones. They are undeniably exciting. If 
we listen to Bjérling and then del Monaco 
sing “* Viva il vino spumeggiante ”’ we hear 
the difference between art and not-art. 
Anyway those who have this taste can 
gratify it without running into the expense 
of the Decca Cav. and Pag. LW5118 
contains Mario del Monaco’s arias from 
both operas. The Cav. side starts with the 
Brindisi, ‘* Viva il vino”’, and then has the 
Addio alla Madre, “ Mamma quel vino ’”’, 
running on from there to the end of the 
opera, and so taking in Lucia’s desperate 
cries after her son, Santuzza’s entrance, and 
the good chorus lady who announces that 
Turiddu is dead. The Pag. side consists of 
* Vesti la giubba” (rather dreadful) and 
from a few lines before ‘* No, Pagliaccio 
non son ”’ to the end of the opera. We hear 
the “ crowd-reaction’’—very much _ in 
evidence in this performance—and hear 
Nedda’s reprise of the Gavotte, where, like 
Lady Macbeth making a reprise in a greater 
opera, she must sound at once privately 
concerned and publicly reassuring (Clara 
Petrella is scarcely successful at it). We 
hear the knife drop to the ground, and that 
anticlimactic choral gasp of “‘ Oooo ! ”’ 


The first of the Decca Pagliacci’s three 
sides was backed by an operatic recital by 
Mario del Monaco, consisting of arias from 
Rigoletto, Forza, Gioconda and La jFuive ; 
later this appeared as an MP (in which, 
however, Mr. del Monaco dropped Rachel 
and undertook instead the Prologue to 
Pagliacci—treally no restraining him !), The 
Decca Cavalleria had a similar recital as 
fill-up, but this time more out of the way 
fare: arias from Lorelei, Tabarro, Turandot, 
Fanciulla del West, Boheme and Andrea Chenier. 
Those who shunned the loud Cav. and 
invested instead in the H.M.V. Siamese 
coupling (or who are waiting for the Callas 
version to appear) can now find this recital 
on LW5r12I1. 


Two deftly accomplished orchestra! 
records are LW5119, in which Peter Katin 
and the L.P.O. under Jean Martinon 
play Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillant in B 
minor, Op. 22 and his Rondo Brillant in E 
flat major, Op. 29 (these are split off from 
Liszt’s Totentanz which accompanied them 
on LXT2932—see T.H.’s review of last 
month) ; and LW5107, Walton’s ballet, 
Fagade, parted from Lambert’s Horoscope, 
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with which it appeared on LXT2791. How 
wonderfully entertaining, fresh and undated 
this brilliant score is ; performance (L.S.O. 
under Robert Irving) and recording are as 
good as can be. 

Two other MP breakdowns are of 


Scandinavian music. L.S. reviewed 
Sibelius’s Four Legends played by the Danish 
Radio Orchestra under Thomas Jensen 
(LXT2831) last November. Now the two 
popular pieces among them, The Swan of 
Tuonela and Lemminkainen’s Homecoming, 
make separate appearance on LW5105. As 
L.S. noted, the Swan is given an unromantic 
reading ; nevertheless the disc is both 
enjoyable and economical ; it should prove 
popular. Less evidently so is Grieg’s Suite 
from the incidental music to Bjérnson’s 
play, Sigurd Forsalfar, performed by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
Thor Johnson on LW5124. This was 
originally coupled with Hugo Alfvén’s 
Swedish Rhapsody No. 1, Midsommarvarka, 
on LXT2630—a comparatively early LP, 
reviewed in December, 1951. Midsommar- 
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varka, an agreeable piece, took only eleven 
minutes—poor value as a twelve-inch LP 
coupling, and in fact obtainable also on a 
single 78, X569. So even people who want 
both the Alfvén and the Grieg will find it 
cheapest to invest in the SP and the MP 
editions. But the Sigurd Jorsalfar music is 
no second Peer Gynt, though it is quite well 
played and recorded. 

Finally, a selection from the “ Songs of 
England” recital by Jennifer Vyvyan 
which W. A. Chislett reviewed last Sep- 
tember (page 109, LXT2797). This is 
LW5102, and contains Arne’s O ravishing 
delight, and Where the bee sucks, Purcell’s 
Fairest Isle and Nymphs and Shepherds, 
Morley’s Now is the month of maying, and the 
folk songs Lye still, my dear, I will give my love 
an apple, Bobby Shaftoe, and Cherry Ripe. The 
most successful, I think, is Bobby Shaftoe. 
Presumably the rest of this-recital (with 
songs by Michael Head, Herbert Howells, 
Anthony Hopkins, Vaughan Williams, and 
Quilter) will form another MP some time. 
The accorapanist is Ernest Lush. 





BOOK 


The Gramophone Book. A complete guide 
for all lovers of recorded music, compiled 
by William W. Johnson and issued by the 
National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies. (Hinrichsen Edition  Ltd., 
London, gs. 6d.). 

This is an excellent general reference book 
on almost every conceivable aspect of the 
gramophone record except actual criticisms of 
the quality and performance of the records 
themselves. Few can hope to know so well as 
Mr. Johnson just what sort of information 
should go to the making of this, the first book 
of its kind, in this country, at any rate. Over 
a hundred headings lead the reader through 
the closely packed pages. Copyright, perform- 
ing rights, how to choose a gramophone or 
even how to pack records for transit. Lists of 
records are given under their genre, and there 
is even an immense list of artists ‘“‘ who have 
made records deemed to be permanent.’? Such 
a book is a real labour of love, a tireless 
amassing of detail to be sorted out and 
arranged in the most useful form. Mr. Johnson 
has made a wonderful job of his self-imposed 
task, which covers the subject from the days 
of acoustics to the long-playing era. 


London Symphony. Portrait of an Orchestra, 
by Hubert Foss and Noél Goodwin, with 
a Preface by Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, O.M. (Naldrett Press, London, 
18s. od.). 
_ A book that will be enjoyed by anyone 
interested in orchestral music, as it gives a 
detailed account of half a century of concert 
giving by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
This orchestra was founded in 1904 by players 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, who did not 
accept Henry J. Wood’s ultimatum banning 
the employment of deputies, who up till that 
time had been an accepted part of the orchestral 
set-up. The new orchestra was a self-owning 
body, and its affairs were administrated by a 
board of its members. It followed a policy of 
inviting famous conductors as “ guests,’’ the 
first being Hans Richter, who conducted the 
very first concert given by the L.S.O. Arthur 
Nikisch was another who helped greatly during 
the earlier years. 
Before the end of the first season of concerts 
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** as per prospectus,”’ the high praise earned by 
the L.S.O. was followed by engagements. 
Within a comparatively short time its name 
was associated with the major music festivals 
such as the Three Choirs and the Leeds 
Triennial, and it was available ‘‘in various 
sizes,’ from 40 to 100 or more players. One 
of its most cherished memories is the long and 
intimate association with Elgar, who conducted 
the L.S.O. in practically all his works calling 
for an orchestra, and also made records with 
them over a long period. 

This book is such a feast of orchestral talk 
that the barest idea can be given in a note of 
this description of the activities of the L.S.O. 
It was planned and begun by Hubert Foss, 
and a break on page 57 indicates the point 
where he laid down his pen for the last time. 
The completion was undertaken by Noél 
Goodwin, and there are additional chapters 
of recollections by Sir Ivor Atkins and George 
Stratton, both of whom are no longer with us. 
There are also some revealing ‘* working 
sketches ’’ of rehearsals by the late Humphrey 
Jennings, who was to have used them as the 
basis for a film about the orchestra. Nor must 
one omit mention of the important part played 
by the L.S.O. in music for sound films, in 
broadcasting and, finally, in completing the 
full circle by playing again for the Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts. 


Orpheus in New Guises, by Erwin Stein. 
(Rockliff Publishing Corporation, 21s. od.). 
An assembly of some of the writings of Erwin 
Stein, over a period of thirty years. The 
author came to England in 1938, and was 
already widely known in Vienna as a writer, 
teacher, conductor and music publisher. The 
23 papers are concerned mostly with Mahler, 
Schoenberg and Britten, all known personally 
to the author, who was one of Schoenberg’s 
first pupils. There are. also articles on Berg 
and Webern. The earlier articles were written 
in German, and the translations here are by 
Hans Keller. Advanced art of any kind is 
difficult to assimilate, but Erwin Stein has 
much to say that will help and guide the reader 
nearer to an understanding of the complexities 
of modern music. There are many music 
illustrations and some good portraits. 
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Recital, by Elena Gerhardt. (Methuen and 
Co., London, 18s. od.). 

There is probably no name more closely 
associated with the performance of Lieder than 
that of Elena Gerhardt, who up to the time of 
her retirement in 1947 had enjoyed a successful 
career lasting for more than forty years. At 
her first concert her accompanist was Arthur 
Nikisch, and with him, also, she made her first 
series of records in 1907. They were G. & T. 
Black Label. Most of her records were made 
for H.M.V., but her acoustics included a series 
with orchestra for American Columbia in 1915 
and for the Aeolian Vocalion in 1932. It is 
interesting to read the names of her accom- 
panists, the last of whom was Gerald Moore, 
to whom she pays high tribute. She had great 
gifts which she realised to the full by hard and 
unremitting work, and these reminiscences of 
her world-wide experiences will make pleasant 
reading for all who heard her sing in person, 
or possess some of her records. 


Handel. A Symposium edited by Gerald 
Abraham. Oxford University Press. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 25s. od.). 

Professor Abraham considers that of all the 
master musicians of the first rank none is now 
sO proportionately unknown as Handel is to 
the general public. The catalogue of his 
works included in this book must be staggering 
to anyone but a close student of Handel, and 
one cannot help thinking that if a really con- 
siderable proportion of his music received 
fairly frequent public performance, a lot of the 
later composers would hardly have had a look 
in. The Symposium, arranged on the same 

plan as the others in the series, consists of a 

general article on the composer, followed by 

essays on the various sections of his music. 

Each is written by an authority, and the 

longest sections are, naturally, those dealing 

with the Operas (Edward Dent) and the 

Oratorios (Julian Herbage). There is also a 

summing up by Gerald Abraham on some 

points of style, the very fine catalogue afore- 
mentioned, a chronology, a very complete 
biblicgraphy and a good index. 


A Critical Dictionary of Composers and 
Their Music, by Percy M. Young, M.A., 
Mus.D. (Dennis Dobson, London, 
30s. od.). 

By reducing his material to essentials, 
Dr. Young has succeeded in producing a 
volume of less than 400 pages containing not 
only biographies of about 500 composers, but 
also giving an insight into the features of their 
various styles. It is a handy reference for the 
practising musician and can be read with 
profit and interest by the ordinary music lover, 
since each biography gives the names and 
publishers of works for first-hand exploration 
as well as a bibliography. In addition there is 
a general chronological and geographic sum- 
mary of the composers, followed by a classified 
list of music for performance and study. 


Modern British Composers, by Alan 
Frank. (The Student’s Music Library, 
edited by Percy M. Young). (Dennis 
Dobson, 7s. 6d.). 

A small book serving as an introduction to 
fifteen of the leading British composers, namely 
Vaughan Williams, Ireland, Bax, Bliss, Ben- 
jamin, Moeran, Gordon Jacob, Rubbra, 
Walton, Tippett, Rawsthorne, Lambert, Mur- 
rill and Britten, with an additional chapter on 
a group of the still later “ moderns.””’ The 
short essays are written quite informally, and 
give a clear and lively picture of each com- 
poser’s personality and style. There is also an 
excellent discography, mostly of records cur- 
rently available. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


I start this month with a very interesting 
private recording made for the Workers’ Music 
Association and obtainable from the Association 
at 17 Bishops Bridge Road, London, W.2. The 
price is 36s. 

The record is a twelve-inch long-player and 
is remade from a number of ‘* Topic’”’ discs 
(78’s) with the addition of some newly-recorded 
material by Ewan MacColl. It is numbered 
TRL1 and the Workers’ Music Association 
intend it to be the first of a series of long-players 
of industrial ballads, children’s songs, sea- 
shanties and other music traditional in fact or 
in style. 

There are seventeen songs on this record and 
they are sung by Ewan MacColl, Isla 
Cameron and the Topic Singers with Al 
Jeffery playing guitar or banjo as required. 
Dealing with technicalities first, the sponsors 
apologise for imperfections due to using existing 
recorded material. These are no more, indeed 
rather less, than might be expected and need 
prevent no one acquiring a very interesting disc. 

Now for the music. About half the songs are 
** Industrial ballads *’, by which is meant songs 
written about and around particular trades and 
industries, the authors cf some of which are 
known and of others unknown. The other half 
are traditional songs of a more general nature. 
Thus the trades represented in the Asphalter’s 
Song, Poor Paddy Works on the Railway, Collier 
Laddie and Four Loom Weaver are obvious. Not so 
obvious are I’m champion at keeping ’em rolling— 
lorry-driving—and The Fireman’s not for me— 
the Fireman is a locomotive fireman. 

Some of these songs are first-class ; others are 
a little too self-conscious. Among the songs of 
more general interest are As I went out on a May 
morning (Irish traditional), The Keach in the Creel 
(Scots traditional), Van Dieman’s Land (a Scots 
variant of the well-known British/Australian 
song), Blow the candles out (Sussex traditional), 
The Cutty Wren (a song of the Wat Tyler 
Rebellion) and The Sheffield Apprentice (an 
eighteenth-century street ballad). Jamie Foyers, 
which dates from the Napoleonic Wars, is also 
included but is adapted to fit the Spanish 
Civil War. 

For songs of this sort I should have preferred 
the singing to have been a little more impersonal 
and less sophisticated, but all in all this is an 
excellent record and makes one look forward 
to future issues with lively anticipation. 

The words and music of some 21 Industrial 
Ballads are available in a booklet called ‘‘ The 


Shuttle and the Cage ”’, published at 2s. by the 
Association. 

Returning for a moment to the mode of 
singing, those concerned in the making of the 
Topic record could not do better than study in 
detail Richard Hayward?’s new record (Decca 
LF1164). He is one of the best exponents of the 
by no means easy art of folk-song and ballad 
singing. And in this record he is well supported 
by an orchestra conducted by Roy Robertson, 
Aileen McArdle on the harp and, in one song, 
an unnamed soprano. The title of the record is 
Trish Saturday Night, and the songs in the order 
of their appearance are “ Little Brigit Flynn ”’, 
** County Mayo Fragment ’’, “ What will you 
do, Ieve ?’’, ““ Among the Heather’’, “‘ The 
Girls of Coleraine’’, ‘* Nelly Bly ’’, “* Trottin, 
to the Fair’’, “ County Kildare Fragment ’’, 
** Down in Glasloch ’’, “* The Gartan Mother’s 
Lullaby’ and ‘“‘ The Bonnie Wee Widow ”’. 
This record provides half an hour’s splendid 
and varied entertainment. 

Another record of traditional music to which 
full marks on all counts must be accorded is 
Songs from Jamaica, sung by Edric Connor with 
The Caribbeans joining him in some of them 
and the most sympathetic of piano accompani- 
ments provided by Earle Inkman (Argo RG33). 
To many, West Indian music means the 
Calypso—now terribly commercialised. Actually 
the Calypso comes from one corner of the West 
Indies and even in that corner is only one style 
of their music. As might be expected, the music 
of Jamaica (but not of the whole of the West 
Indies) derives jointly from Britain and West 
Africa. Here are thirty songs, grave and gay, 
for working and for playtime, and it would be 
difficult to find a wider variety in the native 
music of any country. Speaking personally, 
and it can be no more than an individual choice, 
I find ‘“‘.Las kean fine”’’, a digging song, 
** Sammy dead oh’’, “ Hol’ Yuh Han’’’, 
- House an’ Lan’ ”’ and “ De ribber ben come 
dung”’ particularly fascinating, but when all 
are so attractive in their different ways it is 
hard to pick and choose. Eddie Connor has 
a splendid voice and uses it both discreetly and 
effectively and he puts the songs over with an 
indefinable air of authority. A beautiful reccrd 
which deserves and should achieve very big 
sales for it is calculated to appeal to all heights 
of brow. 

The Boston Promenade Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler has been famous for a long 
time for its playing of Sousa’s marches. H.M.V. 
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DLP1035 is an anthology of six of them, 
followed by two other famous marches com- 
posed by Carter and Meacham respectively. 
The titles are “ El Capitan’’, “‘ High School 
Cadets *’, “ Thunderer’’, “‘ Semper Fidelis ”’ 
“Washington Post’’, “Stars and Stripes ”’, 
“Boston Commandery”? and “‘“ American 
Patrol”’. If these marches are to be played by 
an orchestra—and why not ?—no one could do 
it with more élan and verve than Mr. Fiedler 
and his men, and the recording is brilliant. 

It is a curious coincidence that just before I 
got this record I had a long letter from Mr. 
Louis A. J. Barbé who reminds me that 
November 6th, 1954, will be the centenary of 
Sousa’s birth. Mr. Barbé is a very old subscriber 
to THE GRAMOPHONE and an equally old and 
valued correspondent of mine. We have agreed 
and disagreed, in roughly equal proportions, 
about military band matters for more years 
than I like to remember. One thing about 
which we are in a hundred-per-cent agreement 
is that no one has ever managed to play Sousa’s 
marches like the great little man himself, and 
what could be more suitable to celebrate the 
centenary of his birth than a long-player dubbed 
from the records he himself made during his 
lifetime and the matrices of which are still in 
existence here or in America. Sousa’s own 
records were well in advance of their time from 
the technical point of view. I have, indeed, 
just played a couple to test my memory and 
they are quite astonishing ; and in quality of 
performance they surpass by far any other 
recordings of his marches. Dubbing of old 
recordings on to long-players is_ virtually 
unknown in England but a great deal has been 
done in America and such of the results as I 
have heard are remarkably good. Whether this 
suggested record is made here or in the U.S.A. 
is of no moment so long as it is made available 
here. My guess is that it would be very popular 


_ but I should like some concrete evidence that 


this is not mere wishful thinking, and so I 
invite all interested to send me a postcard 
expressing their views. If the response (both 
from this country and elsewhere) is big enough 
to warrant it, I will then urge on the powers 
that be the desirability of making such a record 
and furnish them with any evidence about the 
probable sales that is provided for me. 

Having had band music from an orchestra 
we now have orchestral music from a band in 
the shape of Sibelius’s Finlandia and Sullivan’s 
Overture di Ballo played by the Grenadier 
Guards Band under Major Harris (Decca 
LW5117). And I can do no better than reverse 
what I said of the last record. If we are to have 
orchestral music played by a military band, 
—and within limits, why not ?—I doubt if any 
band could play these two titles better than do 
the Grenadiers. Recording is first-class. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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AND DANCE 8y oulver KING 


Orchestral 


This month there are no releases from E.M.1I. 
at all, so we shall perforce consider the other 
makes, with such of the previous month’s 
M.G.M. issues as are to hand. Firstly, there is a 
new Leroy Anderson record on Bruns. 
05312. At least, one side, Promenade, is new ; 
the other has already appeared on 05038 some 
eighteen months or so ago (Jazz Pizzicato and 
Jazz Legato). ‘The new side is a lively number 
with a trumpet-call opening, but otherwise is 
cast in the same mould as most of Anderson’s 
compositions. Ralph Marterie (Mercury 
MB3134) offers a suitably exotic new number, 
Port Of Spain, featuring a pleasing guitar, 
backed by Spring Is Here, which features a 
harmonica player whose name is not listed on 
the label. Nelson Riddle (Cap. CL14124) 
is our last American importation, his orchestra 
being featured in what sounds like a successor 
to Ebb-Tide called The Deep Blue Sea, paired 
with Drive In. This is quite pleasant. We have 
a French group, led by Henri Leca, playing 
two tunes from the film “‘O Cangaceiro ”’ 
on Philips PB297; the melodic line is there 
in The Bandit, but the theme on the other side 
is not very tuneful, though of course there is 
no lack of exotic effect. Personally, I would as 
soon hear Mantovani and his Orchestra in 
Little Swiss Waltz, much as I dislike amplified 
accordions, for at least it is melodic, though 
Stradivarius verso is not so, and features more 
reeds than solo violin as.I had expected (Decca 
F10323) ; there are another couple of sides by 
the same orchestra on Decca F10341, rather in 
the Roberto Inglez manner, both old standards 
played acceptably (June Night (1924) and 
When I Grow Too Old To Dream (1935)). The 
pride of place in this section must go once more to 
Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra (Decca 
F10315). This versatile arranger and conductor 
has scored another certain hit with Misty 
Valley, which is a moody piece featuring cor 
anglais and piano, performed with a stream- 
lined approach that is modern but never 
“screwy ”’, backed by Black Velvet, again 
modern and lush without being sickly. It 
is this sort of record that makes listening a 
pleasure ; and I never quite know what is 
going to come from each new Chacksfield 
record, except that it is bound to be interesting. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


By the time I was through listening to this . 


section, I felt that if I heard another ‘‘ doctored”’ 
piano disc I should leap straight through the 
window. Joe “Fingers” Carr (Cap. 
CL14122) belabours his long-suffering instru- 
ment through Mexican Joe, though calms down 
a lot for Until Sunrise, which according to the 
label is accompanied by his Ragtime Band. 
Well, if that’s a ragtime band, then Kostelanetz 
plays the hottest music this side of Helsinki. 
Really, someone ought to look to the accuracy 
of iabelling. If you find untold delights in the 
monotony of pseudo-boogie, try Merrill 
Moore (Cap. CL14130) walloping it out in 
Fly Right Boogie, in which he preaches a kind of 
homily, and Nola, which is perhaps the most 
unsuitable vehicle for this treatment that can be 
devised. If you doubt this, hear the record. 
Dolores Ventura (Decca F10334) tries a 
similar line in Black Note Boogie, which is boring 
to my ears, and a new paso-doble verso, 
Cubanero, makes amends by being very pleasant. 


Winifred Atwell (Philips PB300) twangs and 
sings Play, Play, Play and Dixieland to the 
doo-wacka-doo accompaniment of her Boy 
Friends, thereby creating a Pee-Wee Hunt 
sound ; I hope no-one mistakes these for real 
Dixieland music! Floyd Cramer (London 
HL8062) offers more piano jangle, but he has 
some sense of melody and rhythm, which he 
doesn’t press too hard in Folly Cholly and Oh 
Suzanna, the former owing something to 
Shortenin’ Bread and the latter being the famous 
Stephen Foster song with plenty of appropriate 
banjo interpolations. 


Harry Grove and his Music (Decca F 10321) 
contrives to sound like an electrified Tyrolean 
band in Family Joke, and is easier on the ear in 
The Lazy Whistler. From the fact that only 
harmonicas are used, and the titles are Near 
You and My Happiness, both popular during the 
Petrillo ban of 1948, I deduce (probably quite 
wrongly) that the Mulcays (Polygon P1118) 
and their electric harmonicas (whatever they 
may be) are a throw-back to those days. Both 
sides are listenable if a bit dragging, and I 
mused to myself that one of the performers was 
probably Gus Mulcay, who in 1926 recorded 
several standard blues numbers quite authenti- 
cally for the American Columbia Company, as 
harmonica soli. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Frank Chacksfield’s Orch.: Misty Valley 
(Decca F10315). 

Mantovani Orch.: june Night (Decca 
F10324). 

Cyril Stapleton’s Orch.: Strings On Parade 
(Decca F10322). 

Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen: Too Busy (Decca 


F 10332). 
Bing Crosby: [f You Love Me (Bruns. 05319). 





Lastly, we have a pair of trumpet soli by 
Kenny Baker. Oddly enough, one of them— 
All The Things You Are—is associated with the 
soloist’s American singing namesake, and the 
reverse, How Deep Is The Ocean? is a good 
Irving Berlin standard. I don’t like trumpet soli 
of this kind as a rule, as the tone usually wearies 


me (it’s another matter if the solo is played in ° 


the jazz idiom, because the subtle inflections 
necessary to produce the blue effect are, cr 
should be, sufficient in themselves to stimulate 
and maintain interest), and these are no 
exception. Baker essays “‘ dirty ’’ tone here and 
there, but I should have preferred to have heard 
him launch cut into something more spontane- 
ously creative, as he is eminently capabie of 


doing. (Philips PB298). 


Dance 


There is yet another new label on the British 
market now—Felstead. It specialises in dance 
music and modern swing-bop-jive (not jazz). I 
haven’t space to list all the first issues in detail, 
but suffice it to say that Michel Ramos (80001) 
sounds very much like Victor Silvester and 
plays what is called a slow fox-trot as an ordinary 
one, while Emil Stern (80002) plays an 
allegedly slow number as a quick-step and its 
so-labelled quick-step coupling at a slower 
tempo than the quick-step itself! Luis 
Tuebois (80006) has a competent but not 
very interesting tango orchestra ; Tito Puente 


I2!I 


(80011) plays Latin music with harsh tone ; 
and Eddie Barclay (80008) goes in for swing 
music that could be anything up to fifteen years 
old from its style. He isn’t the only one that 
goes back that far, though ; on Decca F10313 
we find Lester Leaps In, a number which Edgar 
Jackson reviewed in January, 1940, by Count 
Basie. This version is by Cyril Stapleton and 
his Orchestra, and I don’t think its age has 
improved it. The reverse is more interesting 
for its featured trombone, a slow number called 
Midnight Sun, but I prefer the same orchestra on 
Decca F 10322 in For Always, another slow (and 
stringy) number, backed by Strings On Parade, 
in which the strings imitate brasses. Another 
military number is The Military Samba, which is 
neat, and Lovers’ Tango, which recalls the Song 
Of The Brass Key from “‘ The Desert Song ’’. 
These are played by Edmundo Ros and his 
Orchestra. 


Jimmy Leyden’s Serenaders (M.G.M. 738) 
generate quite a beat in the old style with banjo 
and tuba in Disillusioned, but have a serious 
lapse from good taste in Your First Day In 
Heaven. Pure 1926 style, these; I wish they 
had been allowed to deal with Breezin’ Along 
With The Breeze (756) instead of Leroy Holmes, 
whose orchestra has modernised the number 
and rendered it less interesting. It’s one of those 
numbers. Louis Prima (Bruns. 05314) croaks 
a travesty of The Happy Wanderer like a caricature 
of Louis Armstrong, and gets nearer his subject 
in Until Sunrise verso. His short solo trumpet 
spot is the best thing here. These are doubtless 
put across tongue well in cheek ; for some less 
satirical comedy, try any of the Billy Cotton 
records—there are three of them, and while 
Bob’s Yer Uncle (Decca F 10325) is a “ natural ” 
for this band, Crazy Mixed Up Song (Decca 
F10316) left me feeling a little disappointed 
that they didn’t do more with it. The reverse 
of this is a variant on the “‘ Ten Little Nigger 
Boys ”’ idea, called Eight Little Choir Boys, and it 
is quite amusing. For the children, a harmless 
Never-Never Land and a neat version of The 
Little Shoemaker are provided by Frank Weir 
and his Orchestra and chorus. These are on 


Decca F 10324. 


Best of all is a second issue by Ken Colyer’s 
Jazzmen (Decca F10332). They play Too 
Busy, which was a moderate success in 1928 as 
a “pop”, and a beautiful original theme by 
Colyer himself, La Harpe Street Blues. The 
leader is much too under-recorded ;_ the 
function of a trumpet in a band of this nature 
is to lead, not to hide like a modest violet behind 
the sturdy and oh! so musicianly tones of the 
trombone (this man Chris Barber is a wonder ; 
he is never caught napping, and is easily the 
star of the band). A stronger trumpet, then, 
is needed ;_ the clarinetist, Monty Sunshine, 
does well in both numbers, and the rhythm 
section works as one man, giving a goodly lift 
to the front-line. 


Vocal 


When I saw the title Somebody Ughed On You 
on Bruns. 05302, by Justin Tubb, I couldn’t 
imagine what it could mean, unless it was that 
someone was disgusted. Actually it means 
someone “split” or “spilt the beans” and 
the lyric deals with the usual sordid tale of 
wedded bliss going sour because of the other 
man, in terms of Red Indian pidgin-English, 
rather sophisticated. The reverse is Something 
Called The Blues, an ordinary pseudo-Western 
lament of no special merit. Dick Noel (Bruns. 
05295) is a crooner with a rather limp style in 
Sleeping Beauty, but his second number, The 
Wedding Bell Song, has some quite interesting 
and amusing lyrics, and is brighter. In a 
similar category is a gentleman named Marco 
Polo, who: has two self-pitying numbers on 
Polygon P1119, and I confess to being as 
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disappointed as he seems at encountering 
Norman Wisdom as a swoon-monger on 
Philips PB299. At least the ace crooner of them 
all, Bing Crosby, sounds right in Jf You Love 
Me, backed by Liebchen, on Bruns. 05313, while 
he and his latest sparring-partner Donald 
O’Connor (Bruns. 05304) go in for some 
lighthearted nostalgia in Back In The Old 
Routine and Is There Anybody Here From Out Of 
Town ? Dean Martin (Cap. CL14138) sounds 
a little like Bing in Pretty As A Picture, and I 
prefer his version of the sensuous Sway to Bob 
Carroll’s on London HL8058, which topples 
over the borderline into sugary sentiment. 
But this is slightly preferable to the stentorian 
mass-produced Western stuff of Jim Reeves 
(London HL8064), and if we must have 
mountain music, let it be less mannered than 
Georgia Gibbs (Mercury MB3130) makes it 
out to be in Wait For Me, Darling, and its 
backing Whistle And I'll Dance. Three vivacious 
Doris Day records from her film “ Calamity 
Jane’’ cheered me up considerably. Philips 
PB287 offers The Black Hills Of Dakota and Just 
Blew In From The Windy City (nostalgic and 
breezy respectively), PB288 gives us a duet with 
Howard Keel (J Can Do Without You), and 
PB308 has on it ’ 7is Harry I’m Planning To Marry 
and A Woman’s Touch. I used not to like Miss 
Day’s records, but while she makes such 
versatile ones as these, I cannot help but admire 
her work. Put me down as a convert! She 
isn’t alone in her réle as cheer-up girl either ; 
Betty Hutton has two new Capitols (CL14117 
and 14131) but though the first includes My 
Cutey’s Due At Two-To-Two Today (another 
1926 revival, with accompaniment to match), 
I didn’t find them as invigorating as I had 
hoped, and the arrant nonsense of Rosemary 
Clooney and José Ferrer (Philips PB303) 
I found disappointing after the excellent 
tit-for-tat of Man and Woman. Still, these are at 
least as entertaining as the Four Lads, who are 
rather wasted on such trivia as Gilly-Gilly- 
Ossenfeffer-Katzenellen-Bogen By The Sea. The 
backing of this is J Hear It Everywhere, quite a 
pleasant rural number (Philips PB304). But 
one of the best comedy numbers in superior 
style is The Monkeys Of Gibraltar (Polygon P1122) 
by the Radio Revellers. It is cheeky and not 
without a propaganda twist ! Another song with 
a faintly political allusion is Ah-De-Dong, 
supposedly a Korean folk-song, sung on 
Polygon P1124 by Elly Williams, an attractive 
record all round, backed by a very pedestrian 
number, Worry, Worry, Worry, not the 1948 song 
but not unlike it. Then a third Polygon 
(P1121) has a topical theme—Meet Me In 
Battersea Park by Petula Clark, and it’s best 
described as an old-style song with a new angle. 


Little Things Mean A Lot is a nice new ballad 
number, and I think I prefer One Beverley 
Sister (Philips PB309) singing it to Jimmy 
Young (Decca F10317), who makes rather too 
much of it; I also prefer one Beverley girl to 
several. Angela Mia seems to be enjoying a new 
wave of popularity, but there are no really good 
versions yet other than the David Hughes one 
last month; I did not care for the dead-slow 
dead-pan voices of the Crew Cuts (Mercury 
MB3135) or the heavy adenoidal tones of 
Bobby Britton (Decca F10331) who pro- 
nounces the title ‘‘ Ann-jeller meer ’’. He livens 
up a bit for A Girl! A Girl! verso, however. 


The film ‘‘ Three Coins In The Fountain’ 
has produced a title-song of the legend-type 
lyric, and I have three records of it here. I 
didn’t care so much for Marti Stevens’ throaty 
vibrato (M.G.M. 758), but thought Julius 
La Rosa (London HL8057) very much more 
masculine than Frank Sinatra (Cap. 
CL14120), and the London has a better 
backing in Me Gotta Have You, a tuneful 
vigorous Latin number. Norman Brooks, 
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who I feel must have been rocked to sleep as a 
child with a Dixie melody as Al Jolson sang it, 
also has a cheerful piece of topicality in My 
3-D Sweetie (London HL8051), with Candy 
Moon, even more Jolsonian, verso. Bernadine 
Read (Bruns. 05310) doesn’t imitate anyone, 
but she goes back to the Jolson era for two 
numbers, There Ain’t No Sweet Man That’s 
Worth The Salt Of My Tears, of which Bing 
made a classic record with Paul Whiteman in 
1928, and I’m Sorry I Made You Cry, dating from 
1919. These are not unpleasant, but hardly 
classics of their kind. For sheer joyous holiday 
spirit, the music of the people for the people by 
the people, try George Elrick and the Butlin 
Chorus (Decca F10344) in Bank Of Sunshine 
and Paradise Street. 

Then if you want something quite unusual, 
listen to the Famous Ward Singers on London 
HL8065. On both sides, this Negro choir sing 
I Know It Was The Lord in that terrifying sincere 
way that such congregations have ; it is tough 
on many ears brought up to believe that Negro 
spirituals are all Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers, Paul Robeson and Marian Anderson, 
but the pulsating beat, the utter abandonment 
of the voices raised in outright wholesome 
worship of their Maker is an experience no one 
should miss if they have any soul. 





THE POPULAR LP CATALOGUE 
IS NOW AVAILABLE. PRICE 
2s. 6d. or 2s. od. Post Free 





Long-Playing Records 


First on the list comes Cap. LC6677, 
presenting the Hollywood Studio Orchestra 
in eight light pieces such as Santa Lucia and 
Londonderry Air, an excellent record which 
gave me much pleasure. Music in a more 
simplified mood but conducive to the same 
feelings is provided in a further piano selection 
by Carmen Cavallaro on Bruns. LA8670 ; 
these require no recommendation from me, 
as they speak fcr themselves. Most people 
will know what to expect from Everybody Dance 
by Russ Morgan and his Orchestra (Bruns. 
LA8662), and they should not be disappointed 
with the eight “‘ pops’ thereon. If you do not 
care much for the obsequious Mr. Cavallaro or 
the brassy Mr. Morgan, you may prefer the 
deliberate corn of Pee Wee Hunt (Cap. 
LC6671) in such numbers as Easy Melody (a 
good and forgotten song, this) and Spain, of 
the same era (1923-1924) but better-known. 
Mr. Hunt metes out the same treatment to 
these as usual, and the fans will adore them. 

In the vocal line, we find four ladies with a 
song a side each making up Bruns. LA8665 
under the name Curtain Call, Volume 6. The said 
ladies are Ella Fitzgerald, Connee Boswell, 
Mildred Bailey and Frances Langford. 
This disc is a worthy memento of their earlier 
mark that well—earlier efforts, for few are 
under twelve years old. Kate Smith the ageless 
and irrepressible also has a similar set called 
TV Curtain Calls on Cap. LC6672, pre- 





dominantly but not exclusively Gershwin . 


sophistications of the earlier ‘thirties, and 
Danny Kaye, equally irrepressible, sings 
numbers from his latest film ‘‘ Knock On Wood”’ 
and others on Bruns. LA8668. Bing Crosby 
has a whole set of eight Gershwin songs on 
Bruns. LA8666, and these too are earlier 
efforts, and (dare I say it ?) none the worse 
and even much the better, broadly speaking, 
for that. 

Finally, we have three records to mark the 
entry of Philips into the LP field. With matt- 
surface black and silver labels that remind me 
of the Columbias of the Edwardian era, we 
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have some excellent excerpts from the cast «! 
“The King And I” (all on 78 also) on 
BBL7002 ; some of Muriel Smith’s be:;; 
work on BBR8000; and an “ on-the-spot ’’ 
recording of Johnnie Ray at the London 
Palladium in his best-known songs, sung. 
bawled and moaned to the frenzied accompani- 
ment of girlish shrieks from his ’teen-age fans. 


Durium Records 


By arrangement with Durium, the Italian 
record company, Decca are issuing in large 
batches records of such artists as Flo Sandon’s, 
a sultry Italian cabaret star; Aureliano 
Fierro, who is a rather flute-like tenor of the 
Tino Rossi variety; the pianist Luciano 
Sangiorgi, who is of the Cavallaro school : 
Enzo Brunelli, another light cabaret vocalist, 
and the singing guitarist Roberto Murolo, 
whose strangely off-key voice appealed to me 
most of all. His speciality is the Neapolitan 
song, and he introduces the established favourites 
as well as the lesser-known ones into his work 
on disc. It is obviously quite impossible to 
review in detail all these records which are 
fairly pouring out, but most of them are very 
attractive, and I think it best to leave to my 
readers’ judgment which they prefer. 


Light and Popular Music from France 


Mick Micheyl, whose career is hardly over a 
year old, has recorded for Pathé ten of her most 
popular songs and ballads. She writes her words 
and music and sings with a deep sense of poetry. 
Her voice isn’t always a very strong one, but 
what a richness of expression, of nuance! Her 
Les Bourgeois de Calais, among others, would 
certainly be worth while releasing abroad, if 
only on S.P. 

For Pathé also, Germaine Montero has 
recorded her second LP: Paris and Its Suburbs, 
topped by the now very popular Paris-Canaille. 
Miss Montero’s talent is many-sided and she 
sings with the same easiness and esprit a provo- 
Cative apache song and a tender, melancholic 
complaint of a lost woman. Her enunciation 
is remarkable and one needn’t speak perfect 
French to. understand the lyrics (unless, of 
course, a/fgot is used, as is more and more 
the case). 

Jack Diéval, a popular band leader, has 
recordea for Voix de Son Maitre an LP of six 
French and American successes. His technique 
sometimes reminds one of Benny Goodman’s 
(similar use of the vibraphone), but the 
orchestra’s rhythm is a distinctly French one, 
i.e. music seems to pour independently from 
each of the instruments. We here have been 
accustomed to this for years, but it would 
certainly be interesting to know what non- 
Frenchmen think of it. 

Eddie Barclay, on the other hand, emphasises 
in each of his latest recordings, the par excellence 
international character of his band. His Musique 
pour Diner (eight dances, for the Riviera) is a real 
symphony for strings, and something one would 
listen to with pleasure rather than merely hear. 


Icor B. MAsLowskI 





INDEX AND BINDING 

The index to Volume XXXI has now been 
published. Readers wishing to have the Volume 
bound should send their copies (June 1953- 
May 1954) to our Trade Office at 8 Barter 
Street, London, W.C.1 by the middle of August 
at the latest. A postcard requesting the 
reservation of an index should be sent now to 
avoid disappointment. 

The cost of binding, including index, will 
be 12s. 6d. or 1os. 6d. if the index is sent with 
the copies. A few Binding Cases will be avail- 
able price 3s. 6d. post free. 
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For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange 
has been famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly 
used records. Today this selection, which numbers 
at least fifteen thousand discs, includes several 
thousand Long Playing records in mint condition. 
These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. 
(L.P. records in less than perfect condition are offered 
at considerably lower prices, but such records are 
available to callers only.) 
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78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘“* Golden Age” 
and other vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue 
which can be consulted by callers at Astra House, 
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- are divided into three main categories : 
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—* 1. Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber 
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iid Works, ete., at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch A CN a 


record. 
2. Single Orchestral and Instrumental records at 
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rbs, 3s. and 4s. per 12-inch record. 


TWO OUTSTANDING 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS BY 


Mogens Woldike 


The Distinguished Danish Conductor 
appearing at the Edinburgh Festival 


3. Vocal records, including complete Operas, 
at 3s. and 5s. per 12-inch record. 


All 10-inch records are priced proportionately. 


Because this stock is forever “‘on the move,” 
it is not possible to issue any lists, but if you 
cannot call we advise you to write, stating your 
requirements — it is extremely probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 





conducting the 
ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA OF DENMARK 
and the 


COPENHAGEN BOYS’ & MEN’S CHOIR 


Mass No. 8 in B flat major _ Sancti Bernardi 
de Offida)— Haydn. . . . . PMAI010 





Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts 
of the British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of 
course, compelled to charge for packing and postage). 
Where 78 r.p.m. records are sent by Inland Parcel 
Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per record 
(Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 
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conducting the 
DANISH STATE RADIO CHAMBER ORCHESTRA & CHORUS 
with 
Ruth Guldback and Valborz Garde (SoPRANos) 
Else Brems and Dagmar Schou (ALTOS) 
Ole Walbom and Volmer Holboll (TENORS) 
Einar Norby (Bass) and Soren Sorensen (ORGAN) 
Te Deum “ Utrecht” — Handel ; 


Coronation Anthem (“Let thy hand be Strengthened ”) — Handel 
| PMA1005 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


(by arrangement with the Haydn Society, Inc., Boston, Mass.) 


PARLOPHONE 


33'/3; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD. 
RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


Avoid disappointment. Write 
now for your tickets stating day 
and time convenient to you. 
Demonstrations will be held 
daily at the following times : 
A.M. 11.30 and 12.15 
P.M. 2.00 2.45 3.30 4.15 

6.00 6.45 7.30 and 9.30 


RADIO SHOW EARLS COURT 
AUG. 25—SEPT. 4 


STAND No. 63 
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GOODMANS 


INDUSTRIES LTD., 


The 


GRAMOPHONE August, 








for 
GOODMANS 
High Fidelity 
LOUDSPEAKER 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


means a seat! 


GOODMANS LOUDSPEAKER DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS at the Radio Show will give you a unique 
opportunity to see and hear the famous AXIOM 
and AUDIOM Ranges, together with their latest 
developments. 


You can hear them at a time to suit you, from a 
comfortable seat_in a private theatre. Experts 

will be there to give you all the advice and help you 
want. 


Admission is by ticket only. Tickets are FREE. 
Write for them‘today and be sure of your seat. 
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Gene Ammons Band 
** Ammons Boogie (Ammons) (Am. Prestige 


148B). 
** Echo Chamber Boogie (Ammons) (do. 149A) 
(Esquire 10-378—6s. 114d.) 

Ammons (inr); Rudy Williams (bass-sax); Bill 
Massey (tpt) ; Eli Dabney (tmb) ; Clarence Anderson 
(pno); Earl Mays (bass); Teddy Stewart (drs). 
29/6/1951. U.S.A. 

When we first heard Gene Ammons, in Seven 
Eleven and Anything But Love, recorded by his 
band in the summer of 1950, he showed 
pretentions to be a modernist. But if we are to 
judge from his Ammons Boogie and Echo Chamber 
Boogie, a year later he had changed over to 
what American recording companies usually 
relegate to their Rhythm and Blues supplements. 

And with even less success! His general 
approach is even cruder, his tone even rougher. 
If this is his idea of following in the footsteps 
of his illustrious father Albert, I suggest he 
looks elsewhere for his inspiration. 


Kenny Baker Quartet 

*** Wanted (Fulton, 

CE15039) 
***] Speak To The Stars (Fain) (do. CE15040) 
(Parlophone 78 R3887—5s.; 45 
MSP6114—5s. 643d.) 

15039—Baker (it, flugel horn); Stan Tracey 
(accordion); Cliff Ball (bass); Don Lawson (drs). 
4/6/1954. London. 

15040—As above, except Tracey plays pno. Same 
session. 

For the Kenny Baker Quartet this is all very 
disappointing. Technically, Kenny’s playing is 
up to his usual form, and the trumpet-flugel 
horn duet he plays, by means of multi- 
recording, with himself lends a touch of novelty 
to Wanted. 

But this is the Quartet almost, one might say, 
on a ballad kick. There is little of the collective 
ingenuity and even less of the swing character 
that made there AHayfoot Strawfoot and 
The Continental on Parlophone R3786 (reviewed 
last December) such outstanding sides, and it 
is more for the way the group does it than for 
what it does that I grudgingly give the record 
three stars. 


Steele) (Parlophone 


Joe Carroll 
**Exactly Like You (McHugh, 
(French Vogue 53V 4480) 
**How High The Moon (Lewis, Hamilton) 
(do. 53V 4477) 
(Vogue V2205—6s.) 

Carroll (voc) acc. by Bill Graham (bar); Warde 
Legge (pno); Lou Hackney (bass); Al Jones (drs). 
February, 1953. Paris. 

As a comedian Joe Carroll probably had his 
value when seen with the circus Dizzy Gillespie 
took to Paris last year, some of the members of 
which accompany him here. As a vocalist to 
hear you may think him very much less of an 
attraction—unless you happen to like good 
songs ruined by. ill-timed facetiousness and 
over-exuberant excursions into scat bop 
shouting ! 

The two stars are almost entirely because, 
despite his less prepossessing qualities, Mr. 
Carroll contrives to swing. 


Fields) 


Teddy Charles Trio 
**]’!1 Remember April (Raye, de 
Johnson) (Am. Prestige 252) 
***The Lady Is A Tramp (Rodgers, Hart) 
(do. 253) 
(Esquire 10-384—6s. 114d.) 

Charles (vib) ; Don Roberts (gir) ; Kenny O’Brien 
(bass). 10/11/1961. U.S.A. 

If the name Teddy Charles is not familiar 
to you it may ring a bell when I tell you he is 
the Theodore Cohen heard in Buddy de 
Franco’s Extrovert and When We're Alone 
(Capitol CL13247). 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


A modernist, he swings his bells neatly and 
tunefully in his Red Norvo-style trio. 

Tramp is the more interesting side. Charles 
does some nice four hammer work, and there 
are some comely solo spots by guitarist Don 
Roberts that get very near to stealing the side. 


Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 


*** Four Of A Kind (Harvey) (Parlophone 
CE15036) 
*** Perdido (Tizol) (do. CE15037) 
(Parlophone 78 R3886—5s.; 45 
MSP6113—5s. 64d.) 
Dankworth, Geoff Cole, Maurice Owen (alios) ; 


Rex Morris, Tommy Whittle (inrs); Alex Leslie 


(sar); Derrick Abbott, Bill Metcalf, Eddie Blair, 


Maurice : Pratt, Keith 


Christie, Eddie Harvey, Bill Geldard (tmbs) ; 
Derek Smith (pno); Jack Seymour (bass); Alan 
Ganley (drs). 1/6/1954. London. 


Four Of A Kind, an Eddie Harvey up-tempo 
original, is so mamed because it features 
Johnny Dankworth’s four trombones. They 
chase the ensemble through the first and last 
choruses, make up the two middle choruses 
with 16-bar solos each. Although contributing 
nothing unexpected, all give lively accounts of 
themselves and help to make this an invigora- 
ting, indeed quite spectacular side. 

Perdido, almost equally sprightly paced, has 
its less boisterous moments in 16 bars of 
good Dankworth alto and eight bars of his 
comely writing for the sax team. But for the 
most part this side is as energetic as its coupling 
—especially at the end where it builds up its 
climax by excited riff trumpet passages, for 
each of which the familiar trick of putting up 
the key a tone or a semitone is used. 

Unfortunately the not always ideally clear 
recording does not do justice to what is on the 
whole good if not outstanding Dankworth. 


Miles Davis and his Orchestra 


*** Dear Old Stockholm (Varmeland) 
Blue Note 1595A) 
*** How Deep Is The Ocean (Berlin) (do., 
untraced. Possibly 1595B) 
(Vogue V2202—6s. ) 
159A—Davis (tpt); Gil Goggins (pno); Oscar 
Pettiford (bass); Kenny Clarke (drs). Circa Spring, 
1952. U.S.A 


159B—As above, plus Jackie McLean (alio); J. J. 
Johnson (tmb). Possibly same session. 


(Am: 


There are times when Vogue give correct 
personnel on their labels, but this is another. of 
those all too many occasions when they don’t. 
They list the same line-up for both sides, 
but only in Stockholm are altoist Jackie McLean 
and trombonist J. J. Johnson heard. 

Their solos are the best parts of the record. 
They have what Miles Davis lacks—feeling. 
And that goes for Mr. Davis also in Ocean. 
Except for moments of slightly doubtful 
intonation, his musicianship in both numbers 
is irreproachable. But over indulgence in what 
the modernists call the “‘ cool ’’ mode gives his 
as usual by no means unoriginal ideas little 





RECORD IDENTIFICATIONS 


Microgroove records are indicated by a star 
preceding the name of the artist. To identify 
33¢ LPs from 45 EPs, the letters LP for the 
former and EP for the latter are now added 
before the catalogue number. 


appeal except for those who wish to study them 
academically. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 

*#*#*Band Call (Ellington) (Am. Capitol 

T12585) 
**Jsle Of Capri (Kennedy, Grosz) (do. 
T12583) 
(Capitol CL14132—5s. 64d.) 

Ellington (no); Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Russell 
Procope (alio); Rick Henderson (alto, cit); Paul 
(mr); Harry Carney 
Anderson, John Cook, Ray Nance, Clarke Terry, 
Gerald Wilson (tpts); Quentin Jackson, John 
Saunders, Britt Woodman (imbs); Wendell 
Marshall (bass); Dave Black (drs); Robert Collier 
(12588 only) (conga drum). 26/4/1954. Hollywood. 

Many famous musicians have their little 
foibles. Fred Elizalde, for instance, would 
never leave his piano without first tinkling that 
old-time Soh-la-soh-ta tag. 

Likewise Duke Ellington. For years he has 
used a similarly naive little phrase to call his 
band to the stand, and he has now put it to 
further use. It is the basis of his Band Call. 

Made up of the notes Ma-me-soh-me, it has 
worked out as a catchy vehicle for the Ellington 
orchestra to give a lightly bouncing performance 
to which Duke’s piano, the saxes and Ray 
Nance’s muted trumpet contribute charmingly. 

Capri isn’t so good. It is the band on a 
mambo tack, and wouldn’t be a credit even to 


Billy May. 


*Benny Goodman Carnegie Hall Jazz 
Concert 
##*® Don’t Be That Way (Edgar Sampson, arr. 
Sampson) (a); One O’Clock Jump 
(Basie, arr. Basie) (a) ; Dixieland One- 
Step (Sensation Rag) (La Rocca) (d) ; 
I’m Coming, Virginia (Cook, Heywood) — 
(c); When My Baby Smiles At Me 
(Sterling, Lewis, Von Tilzer, Munro) 
(a) ; Shine (Mack, Brown, Dabney) (a); 
Blue Reverie (Carney, Ellington) (d) ; 
Life Goes To A Party (Harry James, 
Goodman, arr. James) (a) ; Stompin’ 
At The Savoy (Sampson, Webb, 
Goodman) (e); Dizzy Spells (Wilson, 
Hampton, Goodman) (e) ; Sing, Sing, 
Sing (Louis Prima, arr. James Mundy) 
(a2); Big john Special (Fletcher 
Henderson, arr. Henderson) (a). 
(12 in. LP Philips BBL7000—32s. 44d.) 
###* Fam Session (Honeysuckle Rose) (Waller) 
(f); Body And Soul (Sour, Heyman, 
Eyton, Green) (g); Avalon (Jolson, 
Rose) (¢) ; The Man I Love (Gershwin) 
(e); I Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (e) ; 
Blue Skies (Rodgers, Hart, arr. Fletcher 
Henderson) (a) ; Loch Lomond (Trad.) 
(V by Martha Tilton) (a) ; Blue Room 
(Rodgers, Hart, arr. Henderson) (a) ; 
Swingtime In The Rockws (Jimmy 
Mundy, arr. Mundy) (a) ; Bet Afir Bist 
Du Schon (Secunda, Jacobs, - Kahn, 
Chaplin) (V by Martha Tilton) (a) ; 
China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (zg). 
(12 in. LP Philips BBL7001—32s. 44d.) 
(a) Goodman Orchestra : Goodman _ (cit); 
George rey 5 Hymie Schertzer (altos); Arthur 
Rollini, Babe Russin (inrs); Ziggy Elman, Gordon 
‘*Chris’’ Griffin James Red 


Ballard, Vernon Brown (tmbs); Jess Stacy ( 


Gene 


Allan Reuss (gir); Harry Goodman (bass) ; 
Krupa (drs). 
(6) (clt); Griffin (tpt); Brown (tmb) ; 


tacy (po); Krupa (drs). 
(c)—As for (a), plus guest artist Bobby Hackett 
(cornet). 
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(d)~Johnny Hodges (sop) ; Cootie Williams (/pf) ; 
Harry Carney (bar); Stacy (pno); H. dman 
(bass); Krupa (drs). 

(ec) Goodman Quertet: Goodman (cit); Lionel 
Hampton (vib); Teddy Wilson (pno); Krupa (drs). 

(f)—Goodman (cli) ; Hodges (alto) ; Lester Young 
(ny); Carney (bar); Buck Clayton, James (tis) ; 
Brown (imb); Count Basie (pro); Freddie Green 
(gtr); Walter Page (bass); Krupa (drs). 

(c)—Goodman Trio: Goodman (cit); Wilson 
(pno); Krupa (drs). 

All 16/1/1938. Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Note: The main soloists in each of the items is stated 
on the record covers. 

The records were made privately and subsequently 
acquired by American Columbia, who issued them in the 
States in 1951. 

Phillips make their entry into the LP field 
with these two 12 in. records of Benny 
Goodman’s first jazz concert at New York’s 
Carnegie Hall on 16th January, 1938. 

In addition to his own band, Goodman had. 
engaged a number of guest stars, including 
Count Basie and musicians from his band, 
soloists from the Duke Ellington orchestra and 
Bobby Hackett, all of whom have their moments 
on one or other of the discs. 

Together the two records give us over an 
hour and a half of the concert, and the items— 
twenty-three in all—range from numbers by 
the full Goodman orchestra, through pieces by 
his Trio and Quartet (which created minor 
sensations when first heard here on H.M.V.’s) 
and the guest stars, to the Honeysuckle Rose jam 
session and short comedy routines of When 
My Baby Smiles and Shine, in the former of which 
Goodman does a skit on Ted Lewis and in 
the latter Harry James takes off Louis 
Armstrong. 

Inevitably both the arrangements and the 
performances are stamped with the style of the 
period, and recording in those days did not 
have either the tone or clarity that it has today. 
But bands certainly played with a swing, and 
if that plus the nostalgic appeal of these 
Goodman concert recordings are not by them- 
selves sufficient to meet the four stars 1 have 
given them, the variety of the entertainment 
makes up the deficiency. 


*Gigi Gryce and his Orchestra featuring 

Clifford Brown 

* Jazz Time Parts—Vol. 5. | 

*** Brown Skins (Gryce) (b) ; Keeping Up With 

Jonsey (Quincey Jones) (c) ;  Deltitnu 

(Gryce) (6); Quickstep (Gryce) (d) ; 

La Rose Noir (Jones) (a) ; Bum’s Rush 

(Jones) (d). (French Vogue MS237/8. 
(LP Vogue ILDE.o70o—-27s. 4d.) 

Believed, irrespective of any contrary information on 
the labels, to be: 

(a)—Gryce (alto, flute); Clifford Solomon (fnr) ; 
William Boucaya (bar); Art Farmer (fpt); James 
Cleveland (fmb); Quincey Jones (pno); Pierre 
Michelot (bass); Alan Dawson (drs). 26/9/1953. 
Paris. 

(b)—Gryce, Anthony Ortega (altos); Henri 
Bernard, Solomon (inrs); Henri Jouot (bar) ; 
Clifford Brown, Farmer, Fred Gerard, (Quincey) 
Jones, Fernand Verstracte, Walter Williams (pis) ; 
Cleveland, Al Hayse, Bill Tamper (‘mbs); Henri 
Renaud (fo); Michelot (bass); Dawson (drs). 
28/9/1953. Paris. 

(c)—As fer (6), minus Gerard. Same session. 

(4)—Gryce, Ortega (altos); Andre Debonneville, 
Solomon (fnrs); Boucaya (bar); Brown, Farmer, 
Jones, Williams (fpts); Cleveland, Hayse, Benny 
Vasseur (imbs): Renaud (pno); Michelot (hass) ; 
Jean Louis Viale (drs). 9/10/1953. Paris. 

Aitoit) Gigi Gryce and trumpet player 
Clifford Brown, both of the band with which 
Lionel FElampton toured Europe last year, 
again join forces—this time in groups (consis- 
ting of other Hampton musicians, plus French 
bassist Pierre Michelot and in two of six track 
French drummer Jean Louis Viale) consider- 
ably larger than those with which we have 
previously heard them either separately or 
together. 

Except that they give opportunities to learn 
what Messrs. Gryce and Brown (who composed 
the numberst, and presumably also arranged 


Pie) 
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them) can do in the way of scoring for big 
big ensembles, the combinations seem un- 
necessarily large, often to the point of 
unwieldiness. 

But all round this diversified collection is an 
interesting example of the outlook and progress 
of some of today’s more interesting young 
modernists in general, and Gryce and Brown 
in particular. 

The latter’s playing will do nothing to lessen 
the strength of the arguments of those who hail 
him as one of the best of contemporary trumpet 
stylists, though whether it also proves him to be 
as original as some of them would have us 
believe is another matter. 

t—Brown Skies (two takes of the number joined 
together and making a five and three quarter minutes 


performance) is actually the chords of Cherokee; Rose 
Noir is those of Summertime. 


*Lars Gullin Quartet 
‘** New Sounds From Sweden—Vol. 3.”’ 
*** Ablution (Konitz, Tristano) (a) ; You Go 
To My Head (Coots, Gillespie) (a) ; 
The Things We Did Last Summer 
(Cahn, Styne) (a); Lady Fingers 
(Gullin) (a) ; The Front (Gullin) (0) ; 
The Boy Next Door (Martin, Blane) (c) ; 
North Express (Gullin) (c) ; - Hershey 
Bar (Mandell) (6). (Swedish Sonora 
MS181, MS182). 
(LP Vogue LDE.o052—27s. 4d.) 
(a)—Gullin (bar); Putte Lindblom (pmo); Yngve 
Akerberg (bass); Jack Noren (drs).. 1953. Sweden. 


(6)—Gullin (bar) ; Neine Renliden (tpt) ; Lindblom 
(pno); George Riedel (bass); Norem (drs). 1953. 


(c)—As for (b), except Gullin plays alto. 1953. 
Sweden. 


*Lars Gullin Quintet 
***Buos (Gullin) ; Jump For Fan (Gullin) : 
Stocks And Bonds (Riedel) ; J Fall In 
Love Too Easily (Syne, Cahn) -(Swedish 
Metronome MREP27-A, -B) 
EP Esquire EP8—1gs. 11d.) 

Gullin (bar); Carl-Hendrik Noren (inr); Rolf 
Berg (gir); George Riedel (bass); Alan Dawson 
(drs). 6/11/1953. Stockholm. 

In addition to Gullin’s baritone, the Vogue 
LP offers som- features that are new to his 
records. First, in two of the tracks Gullin plays, 
for the first time on records, alto. Sauvely 
modern and very similar to his baritone style, 
it brings a new character to the alto in jazz. 

Second, Jack Noren has thought up a new 
sort of double tempo rhythm for slow numbers 
which you can hear in Ablution. . 

Third, there is hitherto, I believe, unheard 
on records Swedish pianist Putte Lindblom. 
A light-touch, dainty executant whose playing 
could hardly be more aptly summed up than 
by the title of Gullin’s Lady Fingers, he is another 
of those good modern-style musicians with 
which Sweden seems to abound. 

The fourth point is, that although the Vogue 
labels makes no mention of it, and state Lars 
Gullin Quartet for both sides, the second side 
(last four titles) is by a quintet, completed by 
Swedish trumpct player Neine Renliden. 

A not entirely certain player (note, for 
instance, his awkward and seemingly late 
entrance in Express and Hershey) he nevertheless 
has the right slant on the modern idiom to- 





FELSTED 


Elsewhere herein will be found an announce- 
ment of yet another new record label—Felsted. 

First releases in its jazz section include 
recordings by Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra, 
Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra and Billy 
Taylor and his Rhythm. ‘These will be 
reviewed next month, by when it is hoped full 
discographical details will have been obtained. 
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which the Swedes seem so partial. Add a 
fourth star if you are similarly inclined. 

Except for the absence of a piano, the Esquire 
EP offers no such “ novelties,’’ but is just as 
good Gullin and, thanks to the rhythm section, 
seems to swing more. 


Woody Herman and the New Third Herd 


**** Four Others (Giuffre) (Am. Mars P49806+ ) 

** Marakeesh (Clinton) (do. P498317) 

(London HL8060—5s. 64d.) 

49806—Herman (cit, alto); Dick Hafer (tnr). 
Sam Staff (bar) ; Jerry Coker, Bill Trujillo (saxes) ; 
Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Robert Styles, Harold 
Wegbreit, Stuart Williamson (tpts) ; Vernon Friley, 
Urbie Green, Frank Rehak, Kai Winding (tmbs) ; 
Nat Pierce (pno) ; Tom Kelly (bass); Art Mardigan 
(drs). 11/9/1953. U.S.A. 

49831—-Reeds as above (Staff plays also flute); 
Glow, Jim Bonebrake, Norman Faye, Johnny 
Howell, Reuben McFall (tps); Dick Hewit, Dick 
Kenny, Rehak, Winding (¢mbs); rhythm as above. 
5/10/1953. New York. 

+t These are the correct American Mars master numbers, 
those on the labels being English ‘‘ London” references. 

Four Others is Jimmy Giuffre repeating for 
trombones his 1947 Four Brothers showcase tor 
saxophones. 

That (happily still available on Columbia 
DB2532) remains one of the greatest records 
Woody Herman ever turned out. This new 
one does not quite reach its standard—not 
because the Others are not in every way the 
equals, individually and collectively, of the 
Brothers, but because as all types of trombones 
(there are four—alto, tenor, bass and contra- 
bass—although only the tenor and occasionally 
the bass are in general use) have much the 
same tone, it was impossible to achieve anything 
like such a novel sound as was produced by 
the at the time original blend of three tenors 
and a baritone saxophone. 

Except for the unusual sound of the late 
Sam Staff’s swing-contrived flute, Marakeesh has 
no such claim to distinction. One of Larry 
Clinton’s rather phoney ‘‘ programme ”’ 
numbers, it is poor material for Herman, and 
though his band does about all that could be 
done with Clinton’s punctilious arrangement, 
it all comes out as pretty synthetic. 


*Bobby Jaspar and Henri Renaud Quintet 
‘* New Sounds from Europe—Vol. 4 ”’ 

*** Jeepers Creepers (Warren) (a); La Fin 
D'Un Roman D’ Amour (Redding) (a) : 
Struttin®’ With Some Barbecue (Armstrong 
(b) ; La BParonne (Miller) (a) ; Black 
Horse (Smith (a) ; Strike Up The Band 
(Gershwin) (c) ; Jimmy's Dream 
(Ramey) (a); Tenor Business (Jaspar 
(d). (French Vogue MS1gy, MS200) 

(I1.P Vogue LDEo41—27s. 34d.) 
(a)—Jaspar (tnr); Henri Renaud (po); Jimmy 
Gourley (gtr); Benoit Quersin (bass); Jean Louis 
Viale (dvs). January, 1953. Paris. 

(6)—-Jaspar (inr) ; ** Sady ’° (v1b) ; Quersin (bass); 
Viale (drs). January, 1953. Paris. 

(c)—As for (a), plus ** Sady °° (vib). January, 1953. 
Paris. 

(d)—Jaspar (tnr); ** Sady ’’ (vib); Renaud (pno); 
Quersin (bass); Viale (dvs). January, 1953. Paris 


Bobby Jaspar is one of the many young 
Continental modernists who have lately become 
prominent as a result of the increased following 
for “‘ cool ’’ jazz in Northern Europe. 

A Belgian—he was born in Li¢ge, on 
February 20th, 1g26—he started his musical 
career as a Dixieland clarinettist, but changed 
to tenor saxophone when his ideas on jazz 
commenced to advance. Hle now works mostly 
in Paris, with the clique that finds most of its 
engagements in the clubs where the modern 
trend is most appreciated. 

By no means yet another Getz, he is never- 
theless worth noting, though in this particular 
record the chief honours go to French pianist 
Henri Renaud, vibraphonist ‘ Sady,’’ and 
most notably American (now resident in Pairs) 
guitarist Jimmy Gourley. 
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AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


THE EXPER 


. . . IM some ways it is cer- 
tainly the most convenient. 
The quickness and 
small amount of 
noise of record 
change are worthy 
of special commen- 
dation. So also is 
the centralised con- 
trol. ..’’ 
P. WILSON, M.A. 
‘‘ The Gramophone. ’’ 


mi 


In the Monarch record changer a truly automatic high quality 
reproduction has been achieved by scientific manufacture. The 
instrument is a guaranteed, reliable, compact modern styled 
machine, capable of giving pleasure to gramophone lovers of 
all tastes and persuasions. Among other features are combined 
three-speed control and switch, extended frequency range dual 

sapphire styli pick-up and a 10-in. recessed steel turntable with 

rubber mat. 





Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 





WORLD’S FINEST AND MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 





BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest cost... 


Manufacturer-to-Consumer policy saves you one-third cost ! 
We are now specialising in the supply of units for making up high-fidelity Radio and Record-reproducing Equipments 
Halls, Schools 


for use in the Home, s “ 
equipments and radiograms. 


and Gramophone Societies and single items for replacing in existing 


Our Chief Engineer, who i. operating a Technical Guidance eo; is available daily, including Saturdays, from 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 
be a great boon to those desiring high q 
now. It may well save you pounds. 


with —— by return of pos 


Our new illustrated Catalogue and Supplement will 


uality equipment for aoe expenditure. Send two 24d. stamps‘for your copy 





No. | “SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 
5-watt Gram/Radio Amplifier, with astonishingly flexible 
tone control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or—and 
here is the unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit 
your own ear characteristics and the record or radio 
programme being heard. It is thus possible to arrange 
the frequency-response of the amplifier to a curve equal 
and opposite to the resultant curve of the other items in 
the chain so that what finally registers in the brain is as 
per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear response of the 
amplifier, as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. 
Independent Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative- 
feedback circuit employed. The Amplifier can accom- 
modate a wide variety of records from old 78's to new 
LP’s. Input is for all types of pickup of 0.2 v. output or 
more and there is full provision (and power) for Radio 
Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 ohms speakers. 
Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet, 35/- extra 

No. 2 “ SYMPHONY ’”* AMPLIFIER as No. | but 
with 10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes through- 
out. Woden mains and output transformers and choke. 
Full provision and power for Tuner. Output tapped 3, 
7.5 and 15 ohms. Competes with the most expensive 
amplifiers on the market, yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 
5/-). Fitted in portable ny Cobinet 2 gns. extra. 
“SYMPHONY” AM with REMOTE 
CONTROL. Both the co model Amplifiers are 
available with all controls on a separate Control Panel 
with up to 4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into 
the amplifier. Enables the Amplifier proper to be set in 
the bottom of a cabinet whilst the controls are mounted 
conveniently higher up. Extra cost 2 gns. 

“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, Models 
! and 2, new models specially designed to get the 
maximum out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio 
pickups and heads type ‘‘P.’’ Specification as per our 
Standard Symphony models but with high-gain, low-noise, 
built-in Pre-amplifier stage with separate switched 
correctors for Std, and LP. Third position on switch 
provides input matching for Acos and similar output 


pickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all 
the facilities and matching of our Standard Symphony 
Amplifiers PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. Send 
for copy of *‘ The Gramophone ”’ review of these instru- 
ments. Price: No. I, 12 gns.; No. 2, 17 gns. 
Carriage 5/-. 
CURRENT GARRARD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK AT PRESENT. 
3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “ T”’ with new type 
turnover pickup head, £10/12/8, post 2/6. 
MOD as above, but with plug-in turnover head, 
£10/16/-, or with two separate high fidelity Acos HGP35 
heads, £12/15/6. Unit less heads, £€8/II/-, post 2/6. 
Heads, Ay each, post I/-. 
MODEL TB as above, but with long pickup arm. Less 
heads, £8/1 he post 2/6. 
Heads to fit this unit: Decca XMS, 55/-, Decca Crystal, 
35/-, Garrard Standard Magnetic, 25/-, miniature magnetic 
low impedance, 25/-, miniature magnetic high impedance, 
35/-. Post on heads I/-. Unit can be supplied with any 
combination of above heads and is carefully adjusted for 
stylus pressure on despatch. 
RCIIO NEW MODEL AUTO-CHANGER with new 
type turnover head, £13/19/6, carriage 5/-. 
MODEL RC7SA, less heads, £15/4/6, with new turnover 
head, £17/9/6, with two separate Acos HGP35 heads, 
£19/9/-, carriage 5/-. 
RC80, less heads, £17/1/7, with new turnover head, 
£19/6/7, with two XMS heads, £22/11/6, with Garrard 
head for miniature fibres for Standard, and Decca crystal 
for LP, £20/12/-, carriage 5/-. 

OLLARO latest model AC3/544 3-SPEED ead 
UNIT, with new ‘‘STUDIO”’ Pickup type ‘‘O’ 
wd we £10/6/1, post 2/6. 
COLLARO latest model 3RC53] AUTO-CHANGER. 
We are pleased to say that after most careful and rigorous 
trial, we can highly recommend these latest improved 
Auto-Changers by Collaro. The standard of engineering 
is of the highest and in addition to being very easy and 
quick and foolproof in operation, they are fitted with the 
revolutionary high-fidelity plug-in ** STUDIO” Pickup 
heads of which the Type ‘‘O”’ is matched to radio sets 
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and medium-gain amplifiers and the Type ** P ’’ is desiz ed 
for high-gain amplifiers. The Type “‘P”’ is exactly 
matched to our new model Studio Senten Amplifiers. 
The price complete with either type pickup head is 
£15/3/-. The 3RC532 as above, but mixes 10-inch and 
12-inch records, costs £17/10/-, carriage: i Delivery 
trom stock. Illustrated leaflet “. 
TRANSCRIPTION MOTORS IN STOCK 
COLLARO MODEL 2000, less pickup, £13/9/6. 
a 2010 with pickup complete on unit plate, 
/4/9. 
CONNOISSEUR, £21/17/3. 
GOODMANS COR NER CABINETS for the AXIOM 
150 Mark 2 manufactured by us to Messrs. <36odmans’ 
measurements. Height, 44 in. Price: complete kit in 
plain board with felt, 8 gns. Price ready built, 10 gns. 
Finished in figured walnut, 16 -. — veneers to 
order. Carriage extra according toa 
‘* SYMPHONY ’”’ BASS REFLEX. ‘CABINET KITS. 
30 in. high, consist of fully-cut } in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, deflector plate, felt, 
all screws, etc., and full instructions. 8 in. speaker 
model, 85/- ; 10 in. speaker model, 97/6 ; . 2 in. speaker 
model, £5/7/6. The design is the final result of extensive 
research in our own laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 7/6. Ready built, 
10/6 extra. 
“SYMPHONY” BASS REFLEX CABINETS as above 
but fully finished in figured walnut, oak or mahogany to 
our own design and to match our Console Amplifier 
Cabinet, enabling the housing of a whole ouveues in 
a two-piece suite, cost : 12 in. speaker model, £11/10/- ; 
lO in. £11; 8 in., £10/10/-. Carriage according to area. 
The 10 in. model is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see ‘* The 
Gramophone ’’ review March). 
CONSOLE AMPLIFIER CABINETS, 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take Gram Unit or Autc- 
changer, Amplifier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer to match our ver- 
eered Bass Reflex Cabinets. De Luxe version, 10 gns., 
carriage according to area. Other veneers 10/- extra. 


HIRE PURCHASE FAcILiTies 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over. 


Send one-third ceposit with order, balance over 6 or 
12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


16 KINGS COLLEGE RD., 
ADELAIDE RD., LONDON, N. 
Phone : PRimrose 8314 
Tubes: Swiss Cott. or Chalk Fm. Buses: 2, 13, 31, 113, 187. 
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SOLVES TRACKING ERROR 


P. WILSON, M.A. says— 


records and pickups. 
unwanted noises. 


virtually eliminated. 


+ + + 


Full advantage can be taken of the longer frequency response of modern 
There will be no over-emphasis of rumble and other low frequency 
Intermodulation distortion due to carrying arm resonance will be 


Phase distortion due to tracing errors will be decreased and transient 


sounds will therefore be more crisply reproduced. 


See Technical Report in this issue 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS 











BURNE-JONES & CO. LTD. macnum House, 309-317 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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FABULOUS VALUE-THIS 


MULTI99 


-speed, automatic TABLE RADIOGRAM 
for only ENS 


TAX PAID 

























%* s-VALVE, 3 WAVE-BAND RADIO 


* B.S.R. “MONARCH” 3-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC MIXER CHANGER 
—plays records of any size—any 
speed—any order. 


%* AUTOMATIC STOP 


%* WALNUT VENEER CABINET 
Dimensions: 20” wide, 15” high, 
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a STILL 
The Portable with the Peak Performance 


MTVEME 


Only when you hear TRIXETTE can you appreciate to the turnover crystal pick-up head of greatly improved design, 
full the present-day capabilities of the portable electric high fidelity amplifier (exactly as incorporated in the popular 
gramophone. A375), tone and volume controls and a high flux elliptical 


TRIXETTES are designed by experts for experts and are loudspeaker. 
constantly improved to coincide with every development in [pn the non-automatic TRIXETTES, a single playing 3-speed 


— ae ee. They play every ype of — _—— unit is fitted and while just as handsomely finished, they are 
available to suit all requirements—with or withou even more compact in size. 


change, for any voltage and for either A.C. or D.C. mains ' 
supply. Truly outstanding among modern gramophones, the 
The Model A310 automatic is fitted with the GARRARD RECITAL Console is equally worthy of your attention. 
3-speed RC110 with automatic selection of record size, a Descriptive literature will gladly be sent on request. 
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This most attractive model provides the solution for those who 

need a compact 3-speed portable gramophone which, while STAND No. 65 
only slightly more expensive than the cheapest, is at the same 
time just that much better and capable of giving lasting 








satisfaction. MODEL A310 
| The really astonishing quality of reproduction is only equalled 0 
| by the elegant compact design and finish. 3 gns. 


For operation on A.C. Mains, 200/250 volts, 50 cycles. Can 
also be supplied for 40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. 


Note the following special features: * 
Garrard 3-speed motor unit % 
Spring mounting < 
Newly-designed crystal pickup 7 

(turnover type) A 

Elliptical speaker, 6 in. by 4 in. 7 
Pickup retainer © 
Adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 
Cream finish motor unit 
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James P. Johnson 
*##* Feeling blues (Johnson) (Am. 
W401566) 

*##* Riffs (Johnson) (do. W401565) 
(Columbia 78 DB3495—5s.) 
(45 SCM5127—5s. 64d.) 

Johnson (pno). 29/1/1929. U.S.A. 

Previously issued on now deleted Parlophone R1072. 


OKeh 


Those who know of James P. Johnson only 
through the LP record of his pianola rolls 
(London AL3511) should particularly welcome 
this opportunity of hearing him “in person ”’ 
as it were. 

Johnson is, of course, one of the most 
respected and best of the early jazz pianists. 
Born in 1894, in New Brunswick, U.S.A., he 
was taught the piano by his mother. He first 
became interested in jazz when the family 
moved to New York, and he met a ragtime 
pianist named Charlie Cherry. His recording 
career started way back in the early ’twenties, 
with Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools, and he 
was soon in demand as an accompanist for 
Bessie Smith, Ethel Waters and other blues 
singers. He recorded also with various bands, 
including McKenney’s Cotton Pickers, the 
Mezzrow-Ladnier group et al. He scored the 
music for and played in the Bessie Smith film 
“St. Louis Blues.”” He is said to have been 
Fats Waller’s teacher. 

He is best known, however, as a piano 
soloist. Possessed of more technique than 
most of his contempories, he has a simple, 
symmetrical style and a beat that varies from 
solidly riding to punchingly driving, according 
to the mood and pace of the tune he happens 
to be playing. 

You will find all this amply illustrated in these, 
the two first records he made, in 1929, which, 
originally on a now deleted Parlophone, have 
just been reissued on Columbia. 


*Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
** Stan Kenton Classics ”’ 

**** Tampico (Roberts, Fisher) (V June 
Christy) (6) ; Artistry in Boogie (Rugolo, 
Kenton) (d) ; Southern Scandal (Kenton) 
(c) ; Machito (Rugolo) (g) ; And Her 
Tears Flowed Like Wine (Kenton, 
Lawrence, L. Greene) (V Anita O’ Day) 
(a) ; Minor Riff (Rugolo, Kenton) (f) ; 
Across The Alley From The Alamo (J. 
Greene) (V June Christy) (e) ; Unison 
Riff (Kenton) (A). (Am. Capitol 
TH353-Y, TH353-Z) 

(LP Capitol LC6676—23s. 1d.) 


(a) (Am. Capitol 249)—Kenton (pno); Eddie 
Meyers (alto); Maurice Beeson, Stan Getz, Dave 
Matthews (inrs); Chester Ball (bar); Ray Borden, 
John Carroll, Buddy Childers, Karl George, Dick 
Morse (ipts); William Atkinson, George Faye, 
Harry Forbes, Bart Varsalona (tmbs); Bob Ahern 
(gtr); Gene Englund (bass); Jesse Price (drs). 
20/5/1944. Hollywood. 

(b) (do. 341), (c) (do. 342)—Kenton (pno); Al 
Anthony, Boots Mussulli (a/tos); Sam Aleccia, 
Bob Cooper (in’s); Bob Gioga (bar); Johnny 
Anderson, Russ Burgher, Childers, Bob Lamperis, 
Ray Wetzel (tpts); Milt Kabak, Jimmy Simms, 
Varsalona, Fred Zito (itmbs); Ahern (gtr); Max 
nagee (bass); Bob Varney (drs). July, 1945. 

icago. 

(d) (do. 1136)—Kenton (pmo); Anthony, Mussulli 
(altos); Cooper, Vido Musso (inrs); Gioga (bar) ; 
Chico Alvarez, Anderson, Childers, Ken Hanna, 
Wetzel (tpts); Forbes, Kabak, Varsalona, Kai 
Winding (tmbs); Ahern (gir); Eddie Safranski 
(bass); Shelly Manne (drs). 9/8/1946. Hollywood. 

‘e) (do. 1672)—-Meyers, Mussulli (altos); Cooper, 
Mussi (inrs); Gioga (bar); tpts as for (d); Milt 
Bernhart, Forbes, Skip Layton, Varsalona, 
Winding (tmbs); Ahern (gtr); Safranski (bass) ; 
Manne (drs). 13/2/1947. Hollywood. 

(f) (do. 1804)—As for (e). 31/3/1947. Hollywood. 

zg) (do. 1805)—As for (e), plus Eugene Rayes 
(maraccas) ; Ivan Lopez  (bongoes). 31/3/1947. 
H«llywood. 

(h) (do. 2361)—Kenton (pno); Art Pepper, George 
Weidler (altos); Cooper, Warner Weidler (tnrs) ; 
Gioga (bar); Alvarez, Childers, Hanna, Al Porcino, 
Wctzel (tpts); Bernhart, Eddie Bert, Harry Betts, 
Varsalona (tmts) ; Laurindo Almeida (gir) ; 
Sefranski (bass); Manne (drs); Rene Touzet 
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(maraccas); Jack Constano (bongoes). 
Hollywood. 


Previously issued on standard 78 Capitol: (6) 
CL13039, with Eager Beaver (reviewed March, 1949) ; 
(c) CL13243, with After You (do. March, 1950); (d) 
CL13012, with Artistry in Rhythm (do. January, 1949) ; 
(e) CL13639, with Four Months, Three Weeks ... (do 
January, 1952); (f) CL13324, with Bongo Riff (do. 
August, 1950); (g) CL13250, with Come Back to 
Sorrento (do. March, 1950); (4) CL13519, with Willow. 
Weep for Me (do. June, 1951). 

All but one of these items have previously 
been issued on 78’s, and while I have listed, 
to refresh your memory, their personnels, 
space prevents a re-view of them. 

The newcomer is And Her Tears Flowed Like 
Wine. A serio-comic satirical song sung by 
Anita O’Day, with the choruses chanted by 
the band, it is hardly the kind of thing that 
makes this LP worth purchasing by those who 
already have the other numbers on 78’s. Also 
Capitol have already re-issued on other LPs— 
e.g. ““ Kenton Milestones ’’ (LC6517), ‘“‘ Kenton 
Encores”’ (LC6532), “ Artistry In Rhythm ”’ 
(LC6545), “* Progressive Jazz (LC6548) and 
** NewConcepts ’’(LC6595)—many of Kenton’s 
best records. But there are still some good 
ones on this LP. 


24/10/1947. 


*Lee Konitz 
** Jazz Time Paris ”’ 

***7°/1 Remember April (de Paul) (a) ; Record 
Chop Suey (Konitz) (a); Lee Tchee 
(Konitz) (a); Young Lee (Konitz) 
(b) ; You'd Be So Nice To Come Home 
To (Porter) (c); 4 p.m. (Konitz) (bd) ; 
Lost Henri (Konitz) (d). 

(LP Vogue LDEo60—27s. 4d.) 

(a) (French Vogue MS241)—Konitz (alto); Henri 
Renaud (po); Jimmy Gourley (gir); Don Bagley 
(bass); Stan Levy (drs). 17/9/1953. Paris 

(6) (do. MS260)—As above. Same session. 

(c) (do., do.)—Konitz (alto); Bagley (bass); Levy 
(drs). Same session. 

(d) (do., do.)—As for (a), minus Renaud. Same 
session. 

There is plenty of good Konitz here, not to 
mention also some acceptable solos by guitarist 
Jimmy Gourley and pianist Henri Renaud. 

But the disc as a whole is spoilt by bad 
balance. Not only are accompanying rhythm 
players badly balanced against each other ; 
Konitz is so heavily superimposed on them 
that often some of them are barely audible. 
One result is that it is almost impossible to 
recognise that Lost Henri is so named because 
pianist Henri Renaud does not play in it, and 
that the faint sounds which could have come 
from a piano are guitarist Gourley playing 
piano-style punctuations and apparently trying 
to sound as much like a piano as possible. 

P.S.—Record Chop Suey and Young Lee are 
actually All The Things You Are; Lee Tchee and 
4 p.m. are These Foolish Things ; Lost Henri is 
Ill Remember April. Now who gets the 
companies royalties ? , 


*Shelly Manne and His Men 

*#**7q Mucura (The Water Jug) (Fuentes) 
(a); Mallets (Shorty Rogers) (a) ; 
You And The Night And The Music 
(Schwartz, Dietz) (a); Gazelle (Bill 
Russo) (a); Sweets (Russo) (8); 
Afrodesia (Rogers) (b); Youre My 
Thrill (Lane, Washington) (6) ; Fugue 
(Giuffre) (5b). (Am. Contemporary 
LKL37, LKL38) | 

(LP Vogue LDEo72—27s. 4d.) 

(a)—Manne (drs); Art Pepper (alto) ; Bob Cooper 
(nr); Jimmy Giuffre (bar); Bob Enevoldsen 
(valve-tmb); Marty Paich (pno); Curtis Counce 
(bass). 6/4/1953. Hollywood. 

(6)—As for (a), except Bud Shank (alto) replaces 
Pepper; Art Mondragon (bass) replaces Counce. 
20/7/1953. Hollywood. 

If you want to hear how the modern idea 
can be used in a way that always has the 
modern sound, but seldom voyages beyond 
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the taste of anyone whose understanding has 
safely passed through the Geraldo-Stapleton- 
Billy May stages, get this record. 

Whether it is the tunes, the arrangements of 
them, the skill of this seven-piece group as a 
whole, or the fascination of its soloists as such 
that plays the more important part it is difficult 
tosay. On the whole I think they all contribute 
about equally. 

Most of the tunes are tunes—easily assimilated 
and delightful melodies, which range from the 
simple catchiness of the bubbling La Mucura 
and Bill Russo’s Sweets to the hauntingness of 
Shorty Rogers’ nostalgic little Tahitiian-styled 
theme he named Mallets (because Shelly 
Manne uses mallets throughout) and_ his 
Afrodesia, which is a showcase for the wonderful 
alto of Bud Shank. 

Only Fugue is lacking in what one would 
describe as a whistable air, which is natural 
because this is Jimmy Giuffre exploiting the 
fugual idea in a way that he may have intended 
more or less seriously, but which I find great 
fun. I warn you, however, that it may take a 
hearing or two to grasp the form of Russo 
up-tempo Gazelle. 

It would be no exaggeration to describe the 
arrangements as a. mass of ingenuity—but 
never ingenuity merely for the sake of it, 
or misplaced. Everything is done with a 
reasoned and worth-while purpose. And that 
goes also for the immaculate performances the 
writing gets. ' 

And if you want any more for your money 
you will find it in the wonderful drumming of 
the leader of groups, Shelly Manne, who never 
hogs the show, but is always there with some- 
thing apt, fresh and often downright brilliant ; 
the excellent recording ; and last but not least 
the sensibly informative sleeve notes by 
Nesuhi Ertegun 


*Red Norvo Trio 

#88* Tittle White Lies (Donaldson) ; J’ve Got 
You Under My Skin (Porter) ; I Get a 
Kick Out Of You (Porter); Move 
(Denzil Best)t ; J Can’t Believe 
(McHugh) ; I’ll Remember April (Ray, 
de Paul); <ing Went The Strings Of 
My Heart (Hanley)t ; September Song 
(Weill). (Am. Discovery D6o19, 


D6120) 
(LP Vogue LDEo61—27s. 4d.) 

Norvo (vib); Tal Farlow (gir); Charlie Mingus 
(bass). Circa late Autumn 1950. U.S.A. 

t Previously released on standard 783 Vogue V2198, 
reviewed May, 1954. 

The rave report I gave of the Red Norvo 
Trio’s Move and Zing Went The Strings when 
reviewing them, last May, on standard 78 
Vogue V2198, goes also for the Trio’s six 
hitherto unissued here recordings which are 
added to them on this LP. 


* Ake Persson and his Combo 
##*#* Softly As In A Morning Sunrise (Romberg); 
Hershey Bar (Mandell); Jt Might As 
Well Be Spring (Rodgers); My Blue 
Heaven (Donaldson). (Swedish Metro- 
nome MREP17-A, -B) 
(EP Esquire EP7—19s. 11d.) 

Persson (mb); Arne Domnerus (alio); Bengt 
Hallberg (pno); Gunnar Johnson (bass); Jack 
Noren (drs). 14/9/1953. Stockholm. 

Occasionally in an opening or closing 
passage we get the combined sound of Persson’s 
trombone and Arne Domnerus’s alto, but for 
the most part this is the sequence of solos usual 
with small groups. 

Sunrise, Hershey Bar and Blue Heaven are taken 
at bright tempi and swing effervescently in their 
bright, relaxed way. But the best of the four 
tracks is the slow Spring. Persson keeps up 
the standard of not very original, but always 
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tasteful and pleasing, playing he shows in the 
other three numbers. Domnerus and pianist 
Bengt Hallberg (delightful throughout the 
whole disc) go one better and play not only 
the best solos they have on this disc, but among 
the best they have ever put on a record. Jack 
Norén’s neatly swinging drums complete the 
comely picture. 


Paul Quinichette Quintet 
*#%7 Remember Harlem (Eldridge, Astor, 
Williams) (Am. Decca 85847) 
** Swinging The Blues (Basie, Durham) (do 
85845) 
(Brunswick 05292—5s. 64d.) 
mR ry (tnr) ; Jimmy Golden (pno) ; Squeeter 


t (gir); Jimmy ‘Richardson (bass) ; Les Erskine 
bene) o9/2/1954. New York. 


Best insight into the style of tenor saxist 
Paul Quinichette that I can give for those who 
have not heard any of his records is to say the 
bands he has played with include Jay McShann’s 
(which he joined in 1942), Louis Jordan’s, 
Lucky Millinder’s, Hot Lips Page’s and Count 
Basie’s. He started with Basie in 1951, left in 
1953 to form his own group. 

Swinging The Blues is the Count Basie-Eddie 
Durham riff piece. Mr. Quinichette has nothing 
very notable to say on it, and the best parts of 





Book Review 


** JAZZ ON 78s” 


Under this title Decca have just published 
an eighty-four page booklet listing recordings 
of traditional-style jazz available on standard 
78 r.p.m. Decca, Brunswick, Vocalion and 
London discs. 

The main section is devoted to 150 selected 
records, for each of which the personnel, 
recording date and a critical commentary is 
given. A second section lists these and other 

‘classic’ jazz records on the labels in the 
form of an alphabetically arranged main 
artists index, and there is also an alphabetically 
arranged individual musicians index cross- 
referenced to the preceding sections. 

The booklet, obtainable from all record 
dealers at the modest price of 1s., is one of the 
most sensibly set out and enlightened any 
company has yet produced on traditional jazz. 





this fast, rather rough and ready side are 
Squeeter Best’s not very outstanding guitar 
solo and Jimmy Golden’s somewhat better 
piano contribution. 

The slow I Remember Harlem is much more 
attractive. Conceived in the character of 
the blues, Quinichette deals with it accordingly, 
and produces quite feeling and appealing 
music. Squeeter Best’s guitar is also much more 
tasteful and tuneful. 


*xjJimmy Raney 
*“‘ Jimmy Raney Visits Paris—Vol. I ”’ 
*#* Tres Chouette (Very Owlish) (Raney) (a); 
Imagination (Burke Van Heusen) (a) ; 
Dinah (Akst) (6) ; Love For Sale (Porter) 
(c); Have You Met Miss Jones ? 
(Rodgers) (a) ; What’s New ? (Haggart) 
(6). (French Vogue MS293, MS294) 
(Vogue LDE.o71—27s. 33d.) 

(a)—Raney (gtr); Bobby Jaspar (inr); Maurice 
Vandair (pno); Jean-Marie Ingrand (bass) ; Jean 
Louis Viale (drs). 10/2/1954. Paris. 

(6)\—As for (a), plus Roger Geurin (tpt), minus 
Jaspar. Same session 

(c)—As for (a), plus Geurin (tpt). Same session. 


Here we have another case of Vogue’s 
inaccurate labels. In addition to the careless 
naming of What’s New ? as What’s Knew, they 
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make no mention of a trumpet for this number 
or Love For Sale, though there is definitely one. 

He is Roger Geurin (or should it be Guerin? 
the label spells it one way, the sleeve notes the 
other) heard also in Dinah. The sleeve notes 
describe him as a Miles Davis disciple. If that 
is meant to mean anything approaching the 
equal of Davis, I am afraid it is almost as much 
of an exaggeration as the claims made for 
Bobby Jaspar on the sleeve of his earlier 
reviewed LP, inferred again in the sleeve of 
this one in the statement that ‘ Bobby’s cool 
stylings completely knocked Jimmy Raney 
out. 

Anyhow, the best things about this interesting, 
varied, and otherwise acceptable if not highly 
original LP, are Jimmy Raney’s guitar and the 
playing of French pianist Maurice Vandair. 


*Ronnie Scott Jazz Group 
** Ronnie Scot Jazz Club—Vol. IIt”’ 
*#*% Fast And Loose ( Scott) (a) ; Body Beautiful 
(Crombie) (5) ; Yard Bird Suite (Parker) 
(c); If I Should Lose You (Robin, 
Rainger) (d) ; In The Land Of Nimbupani 
(Feldman) (e) ; Laura (Mercer, Raskin) 
(f) ; Oo-Shoo-Be-Do-Be (Joe Carroll) 
(V by Scott and King) (g); This 
Can’t Be Love (Rodgers, Hart) (h) ; 
Dear Old Southland (Layton, Creamer) 
(2); El Sino (Mageed) (j); I Wished 
On The Moon (Parker, Rainger) (kf) ; 
Nemo (Klein) (/). (Esquire ELP477, 
ELP478) 
(12 in. LP Esquire 32-003—36s. 54d.) 

(a) (Esquire uo? ) (do. ag @ (do. wee (e) 
(do. 483), (g) —Scott King = (tnrs) ; 
Derek atite (alto) "noma y B "Gari 2 Bech 
Deuchar (tpt); Ken Wray (tmb); Victor Feldman 
(pno); Lennie Bush (bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 
Criterion Restaurant, London. 17/3/1954t. 

(c) (do. 481)—Humble (alto); Deuchar (tpt); 
Feldman (po); Bush (bass) ; Crombie (drs). Same 
S : 

“(f) (do ee ye (tnr); Feldman (jno); Bush 
(bass) ; Gromb bie (drs). Same session. 

(h) (do. 486—Feldman (vib, conga drum) ; Crombie 
(pno); Bush (bass). Same session. 

(t) (do. 487—As for (a), except Feldman (pno, 
conga drum). Same session. 

(7) (do. 488—King (tmr); Green (bar); Wray 
(tmb); ‘Crombie Ty ; Bush (bass) ; Feldman 
(drs). Same session. 

(k) (do. 489)—As for (a), except Deuchar plays also 
French horn. Same session. 

(2) (do. 490)—As for (a), except Crombie plays Pno ; 
Feldman drs. Same session. 

+ This is the correct recording date, that on the label 
being an error. . 

Yet a third volume of recordings of the Ronnie 
Scott Jazz Club broadcasts in the B.B.C.’s 
Overseas service, and if you’ve heard, or read 
my reviews of, the two previous volumes 
(respectively on 12 in. Esquire 32-001, reviewed 
last January, and 32-002 reviewed the following 
March), you’ll know what to expect. 

For it is all much the same kind of thing— 
three-quarters of an hour of well-varied, in 
both tempo and ‘mood, modern-style jazz 
played by some of our finest practitioners of the 
art. Most of the time they acquit themselves 
well, often brilliantly, and when I add that I 
enjoyed Ronnie Scott’s slow, feeling Laura as 
much as any and more than most of the items 
in the disc... well, that’s just because taste 
and artistry mean more to me than some of 


the other characteristics which go to make up - 
M. 


jazz, both A. and 


Ronnie Scott Orchestra 
*** Fast And Loose (Scott) (Esquire SS522-4) 
***In The Land Of “Nimbupani (Feldman) 
(do. SS521-2) 
(Esquire 10-381—6s. 114d.) 

Scott, Pete King (inrs); Derek Humble (alto) ; 
Benny Green (bar); Jimmy Deuchar (tpt) ; Ken 
Wray (imb); Victor Feldman (pno); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 17/5/1954. London. 

These should not be confused with the Ronnie 
Scott records of the same members on his Jazz 
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Club LP. They are Esquire recordings, mac 
two months later and re-patterned to fit inio 
a 10 in. disc. 

On the whole the performances compare 
favourably with those on the LP. The reason 
they haven’t won the same number of stars is 
that the members are not as good as some of 
those on the Jazz Club disc. Fast And Loose 
is what the LP sleeve notes all too aptly 
describe as an “opening screamer,’ and 
Nimbupani is equally fast and furious. This sort 
of thing is doubtless all very exciting, superfici- 
ally, but no more produces artistry than it is 
calculated to do so. 


Johnny Smith Quintet 
eee — Or When? (Rodgers) (Am. Roost 


10 
eeeee 4 Ghost Of A Chance (Crosby, Washington, 
Young) (do. 1135) 
(Vogue V2204—6s. ) 
1106—Smith (gtr) ; Stan Getz (inv) ; Sanford Gold 
(pno); Eddie Safranski (bass) ; Don Lamond (drs). 
11/3/1952. U.S.A 


1135— Probably same _ personnel. 
session. 


Possibly same 


It’s the personnel on the label that has caused 
my uncertainty about the line-up for Ghost. 
Although the label makes no menticn of one, 
there is a tenor on this side as well as on the 
coupling ; but while he is probably Stan Getz, 
what he does is neither sufficient nor out- 
standing enough to prove it. 

Nevertheless Ghost is a lovely record. It is 
the same sort of thing as Johnny Smith’s 
superb Moonlight On Vermont (Vogue V2137, 
reviewed last February). Verb sap. 

Where Or When is not quite so good. There 
are moments when Mr. Smith’s ideas get near 
to being corny. But otherwise this side has all 
that you’ll find on the coupling, plus a nice 
spot by Stan Getz. 





POPULAR LP CATALOGUE 
THE GRAMOPHONE PoPULAR LP CATOLOGUE, 
listing every jazz, dance and other “ ‘popular ”’ 
record issued in Britain, is now avzilable, price 
2s. 6d. or 2s. od. post free. 





*Paul Smith Quartet 
** Fine, Sweet And Tasty ” 
**# Fine, Sweet And Tasty (Cole) (e); 
September Song (Anderson) (f); Got A 
Penny (Scherman) (g); Hey! Sam 
(Smith) (h) ; Cheese Cake (Smith) (a) : 
C'est La Vie (Shorty Rogers) (b) ; 
Crazy Rhythm (Meyer, Kahn) (c); 
All For You (Scherman) (d). (Am. 
Skylark LRL85, LRL86) 
(LP London H-APB1024—23. 1d.) 
(a) (Am. Skylark 1200), (6) (do. 1201), (c) (do. 1202), 
4 (do. 1203), (e) (do. 1204), (f) (do. 1205), (g) (do. 7" 
) (do. 1207)—Smith DLA Tony Rizzi (gtr); 


it m Cheifetz (bass); Irv Cottler (dys). 13/11/1953, 
‘SA. 


If you take the word “ Fine”’ as indicative 
mainly of technique, the title “ Fine, Sweet 
and Tasty”’ given to this LP just about sums 
it up to a nicety. 

Thirty-two year old, 6 ft. 5 ins., seventeen 
stone, California-born pianist Paul Smith is 
well known in Hollywood radio and TV circles. 
He has played for Dinah Shore, Johnny Mercer, 
Bing Crosby, Red Skelton and Vaughan 
Monroe programmes, as well as on Billy May, 
Jo Stafford, Les Baxter, Kay Starr, Dinah 
Shore and Paul Weston gramophone sessions. 

He owes all this mainly to an almost 
phenomenal keyboard control, sense of tuneful- 
ness and impeccable taste which quite over- 
ride the mechanicalness and lack of “ feeling ” 
of which some of his rivals have at times 
accused him. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


Four Visits 

The past month has been a hectic time of 
special visits in anticipation of the Radio 
Exhibition and more are to come. There 
seems to be more activity in the radio business 
just now than at any time that I can remember. 

High Fidelity has certainly caught the 
imagination of the advertising world even 
more than of the public. I don’t complain of 
this, of course, because the judgment of the 
advertising agents as a whole is almost always 
a sure sign of the trend of things to come. 
And on that basis we seem to be in for a period 
of renewed prosperity in the gramophone and 
recerd business. 

I see, by the way, that we have now gone a 
stage further than “‘ High Fidelity ’’ and come 
into the realm of “ Absolute Fidelity.”’ It 
would be sad, however, if some lazy person 
were to contract that description in the way 
that folk now talk about “‘ Hi-Fi.”’ If they do 
I shall be tempted to retort by talking about 
“ Final Fidelity ’’ with its obvious contraction. 


Mullard set the pace 

My first visit was to a demonstration of a 
“high quality, 10-watt amplifier’? which 
Mullard engineers have designed to enable 
home constructors to take the fullest advantage 
of the latest Mullard audio valves. The 
demonstration was given in the British Council’s 
Film theatre before an audience of about 100 
people, and it was a conchusive tribute not only 
to the design but also to.the Acos and Collaro 
pickups and the Decca, Tannoy and W.B. 
loudspeakers which were used to show off its 
qualities. 

The amplifier has four amplifying valves 
(one a double triode) and will give the full 
10 watts output with as little as 50 millivolts 
input. Harmonic distortion has been kept 
very low—less than 0.4 per cent for the full 
10 watts output—and the frequency response 
is practically flat from 10 c/s to 20,000 c/s. 

Some of the sensitivity has been sacrificed in 
the provision of independent bass and treble 
controls in the input circuit, but even so the 
provision of the necessary millivolts to load 
the amplifier is not beyond the capabilities of 
the Acos and Collaro “Studio” pickups. 
Special equaliser circuits have also been 
worked for these pickups for use with this 
amplifier. 

I calculate that the home constructor could 
build the whole amplifier for less than £10, 
excluding valves, and that with a modern 
Crystal pickup and a W.B. H.F. 1012 loud- 
speaker in a bass reflex cabinet a complete 
high quality reproducing equipment could be 
made for not much more than £35. 

I hope to give a special test report on this 
amplifier in an early issue. So I will say no 
more at this stage than that in my view it 
fulfils its purpose admirably, and that I whole- 
heartedly applaud the policy, which this 
design initiates, of bringing down the price of 
high quality reproduction to the more modest 
purse level. “The Crystal pickup and the 
Whiteley W.B. speakers have shown the way. 
Mullard have now set the pace. 


| The Universal Providers 

In Metropolitan circles the name Whiteley 
has long been synonymous with the description 
with which I begin this paragraph. But I had 
hot thought of applying the description to the 
W.B. radio firm until I went down to Mansfield, 
at Mr. Whiteley’s special invitation, to’ look 


over his works. I saw equipment there which 


made my mouth water; and what is more, 
I found it applied to every part of the apparatus 
for sound reproduction, for radio and for 
television that I could think of, excepting only 
valve and pickup and motor manufacture. 

I was there on a Saturday morning when the 
works were not working at full pressure, but 
as a test of the facilities I asked Mr. Lakin and 
Mr. James, who showed me round, to have 
made for me certain specialised things which 
I happened to want. Most of them were 
handed to me, perfect in finish, before I left, 
and others were sent to me within a few days. 

Incidentally, I hope as a result of this to be 
able to describe shortly a design for a loud- 
speaker crossover unit which more nearly 
approaches my own ideal than any that I have 
seen on the market in this country. 

The first thing I noticed as I walked round 
was the friendly family spirit that pervades the 
whole place. This was clearly no ordinary 
employer-trade union relationship. When we 
started the tour Mr. Whiteley had casually 
heard from one of the old workers that his 
television set had packed up; so as he knew 
that the man was a football fan and would 
want to see the Germany-Hungary match on 
the next day, he promptly arranged for 
another set to be loaned to him from the 
works. That spirit, I soon found, was entirely 
typical both ways. 

Precision instruments abound in the works 
as well as in the research labs. Yes, even in 
the part devoted to the making of loudspeaker 
diaphragms, which with its vats rather resembles 
a dye works in appearance. When I observed 
the way in which the cambric cones for the 
H.F. loudspeakers are pressed and impregnated, 
by suction, with highly pulverised felt particles, 
and when I noticed how each cone was 
examined in a special optical instrument to 
make sure that the impregnation had deposited 
exactly the right consistency of felt on the 
cambric, I no longer wondered how the 
remarkable consistency in performance had 
been achieved at such a low price. 

The same precision was evident, too, in the 
cabinet works, where I saw collapsible trolley 
tables (for television sets) being made as well 
as cabinets for all sorts of purposes connected 
with the radio industry. I was very much 
attracted by the two record cabinets (cum 
television table) which the firm have just put 
on the market, as well as with the bass reflex 
cabinet which is supplied (for convenience of 
transport) in a collapsed form, and which any 
handyman can put together in a very few 
minutes. All these ingenious products, by the 
way, can be seen on any Saturday morning at 
the special loudspeaker demonstrations which 
are held at the firm’s London offices at 109 
Kingsway. Mr. Read, the London manager, 
tells me that over 75 per cent of the visitors he 
gets at these demonstrations have come because 
of what they have read in THE GRAMOPHONE 
—which is at any rate some indication. of the 
influence which the paper has in the industry. 


Bully for Yorkshire 

My third visit was to a rehearsal at the 
Royal Festival Hall of the lecture-demonstration 
of gramophone reproduction which Mr. G. A. 
Briggs of Wharfedale Wireless Works is giving 
there at 8 p.m. on Monday, November ist, 
1954- 
- This is planned as a repetition on a larger 
scale of the highly successful demonstration 
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which Mr. Briggs gave at St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford, earlier in the year. It is also an 
example of the conspicuous courage which so 
often comes from Yorkshire. (You will gather 
from this that I am a Yorkshireman myself). 

Yes, it takes courage to embark on a project 
of this kind. For not only will Mr. Briggs be 
giving a non-technical lecture in his usual 
witty manner upon the art of Sound Repro- 
duction. He will actually compare the record- 
ing of various items with live performances and 
Denis Matthews (piano), Ralph Downes 
(organ), and Stanislav Heller (harpsichord) 
have all promised to appear. 

The rehearsal I attended was sufficient to 
show that the art and science of sound repro- 
duction has nothing to fear from a demon- 
stration of this kind when instruments of such 
excellence are used. I thought at first that 
there was not enough reserve of power, but 
later was astounded to learn that for the purpose 
of this rehearsal only a 12-watt amplifier was 
being used. I should not have dared, even at 
rehearsal, to use anything short of a 40-50-watt 
amplifier ; and it was striking testimony to the 
quality of the 12-watt amplifier and of both the 
quality and efficiency of the Wharfedale Corner 
3-speaker system that such satisfying results 
should have been produced on this occasion. 
On the night, a 60-watt amplifier will be used so 
that a higher volume of very deep bass will 
be in evidence to balance the extreme top which 
is available on this combination. 

It is a good rule, by the way, to balance 
both frequency range and volume about a 
figure of 800 c/s. Thus, the output at 400 c/s 
should balance that at 1,600 c/s, that at 200 c/s 
should balance that at 3,200 c/s, that at 100 c/s 
should balance that at 6,400 c/s, that at 50 c/s 
should balance that at 12,800 c/s, and if the 
range goes above that upper limit then it 
should also extend down to 30 c/s. 

Apart from this technical challenge, in 
which he is likely to succeed, Mr. Briggs is 
also challenging the music-loving public of the 
South. I hope that his demonstration will be 
able to fill even the Festival Hall. The reserved 
seats will only cost 3s. 6d. each, which includes 
the monstrous amount of 1s. 5d. for entertain- 
ments tax ; so that even if the hall is completely 
full there will be a substantial monetary loss 
on the enterprise. 

Surely there are enough enthusiasts in the 
Home Counties to give such enterprise their 
physical as well as their moral support. 


The Radio Exhibition 

Many new features of considerable interest 
are promised for this year’s Show which is 
being held at Earl’s Court between 25th 
August and 4th September, inclusive. 


Grundig goes one better 

A new quality Tape Recorder is announced 
by Grundig which will play 2 by 30 minutes at 
74 in. per second or 2 by 60 minutes at 3} ir. 
per second. At the former speed the frequency 
response is claimed to be from 40 c/s to 14,000 
c/s, which is certainly professional standard, 
The price will be 95 gns. 


New H.M.V. Models 

Apart from the 2001 which is reviewed on 
another page, two other models for the H.M.V. 
1954 range have recently been announced. 

The first is numbered 2128 and is a simple 
three-speed autochanger built in a solidly 
constructed polished wood cabinet and including 
interchangeable crystal heads for use with most 
types of radio receiver. The changer is a similar 
unit to that contained in Model 1618A which 
was reviewed last February. It costs 20 gns. 

The other is a three-speed, all-wave radio- 
gram which weighs only 194 lb. and is therefore 
easily transportable. This has a pivoted and 
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counterbalanced playing desk which folds back 
into the cabinet when not in use. It has the new 
H.M.V. ceramic pickup and is thus specially 
suitable for those who have to travel abroad. 
It is numbered 2128 and costs 38 gns. 


Another Newcomer 

Of the two new models announced by Perth 
Radios Ltd. of Newman Street, the Faust Major 
(High Fidelity) Model at 73 gns. includes one 
specially interesting feature. It is an auto- 
radiogram with push-pull output and negative 
feedback, and has twin speakers. One is a 
special Goodmans 10 in. with accentuated bass 
response, and the other is a newcomer. It is the 
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latest type of electrostatic speaker which is 
claimed to be specially effective for treble 
response. Certainly the coupling of a capaci- 
tative speaker with an essentially inductive 
moving-coil speaker holds out interesting 
prospects. 


Additions to Grampian Range 

There are now no fewer than 8 models in the 
Grampola ‘Concert’? range of portable 
gramophones. Each has a push-pull output 
stage delivering as much as 64 watts and each 
has a loudspeaker with large diameter cone. 
Various types of Garrard Autochanger are 
incorporated. 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


The B J Pickup Arm. Price 34s. 6d. plus 
11s. 6d. P.T. (Burne-Jones, and Co. Ltd., 
London, S.E.1.) 

It is now nearly 30 years ago that I drew 
attention in these pages to the importance of 
tangential tracking. That was, in fact, the 
subject of my first two articles in the issues for 
September and October, 1924. 

At that time, of course, we were all using 
acoustic gramophones, and the possibilities of 
achieving tangential tracking were limited by 
the fact that we had to keep our sound conduit 
airtight. 

Two methods of solving the problem then 
presented themselves, though several others 
had been suggested in a number of patent 
specifications. (See, for example, the 1905 
Patent 6,050 by English and the 1917 Patent 
116,163 by Armstrong and Bindloss). The 
first was Mr. Balmain’s method of floating 
soundbox and horn on mercury baths and 
guiding them straight across the record on a 
radius. (Patent 177,215 of 1920.) That had 
many points in its favour, not least because it 
permitted the use of a straight horn. But the 
fact that a large mass had to be moved inwards 
by the record groove was a distinct disadvantage, 
especially with ‘“‘ swingers,’ and would be 
more so in these days of microgroove records. 
No doubt, however, the method could be 
adapted for use with a pickup. 

The solution which I propounded was to 
mount the tone-arm so that there was about 
4 in. overlap of the motor spindle and the 
soundbox was set up so that its face was in a 
direction about 3# in. to the right of the back 
bearing of the arm. This was effective in 
reducing the tracking error to less than 2° at 
all points across the record. But it had the 
disadvantage of increasing the inward side 
pressure between record and needle, and this 
had to be corrected in another way. 

The method has now become standard 
practice, but only rarely do I find sufficient 
overlap and offset in commercial arms. Most 
of them give errors up to at any rate 5°, which 
can be quite a potent cause of intermodulation 
distortion. 

Some two years ago I was consulted by a 
young man, Mr. Peter Burne-Jones, about a 
new method which he had worked out for 
achieving practically perfect tangential tracking 
within the limits of a 12 in. record. The idea 
was to have a pivoted carrying arm based on a 
mechanical linkage, with two arms pivoted on 
a plate overhanging the back pivot, and each 
pivoted again to a pickup holder at the front. 
The arms were of unequal length and the 
distance between the back pivots was different 
from that at the pickup holder. In this way 


the pickup was automatically turned as it 
proceeded across the record. I saw at once 
that the method offered great possibilities, and 
I advised him what snags to look out for and 
encouraged him to proceed with his experiments. 

They have been signally successful, and now 
we have the final product in the B J Arm. 

It is beautifully made and, indeed, is an 
example of precision workmanship. Not- 
withstanding the four extra pivots, the lateral 
motion is without play and as sleek as velvet. 

The standard fitting is for a Decca 3-pin 
head, but an adaptor is available for use with 
Acos H.G.P. 39-1 heads. 

I set up an arm using the template and 
following closely the directions supplied. 
These are quite simple but important. 

I then measured the tracking error with the 
alignment protractor I described in_ these 
pages many years ago (March, 1925) and found 
that at all parts of the 12 in. record the error 
was less than 1°. I could not measure to a greater 
accuracy than this ! 

I also found that even appreciable errors in 
the setting of the base of the arm had but a 
small effect on the magnitude of the error. 

My next test was to see what was the effect 
on the tracking of a standard pickup head 
across a difficult record. I chose my old 25 c/s 
Victor record for this, since it was recorded at 
high amplitude ; and I used an early model of 
the first Decca pickup head which was super- 
seded long ago. Hitherto it had refused to stay 
in the groove on this record when used on an 
ordinary commercial arm. It now sailed 
through without a murmur ! 

This was encouraging enough. But further 
tests showed that no pronounced resonance 
could: be detected below 100 c/s. Evidently 
the effect of the linkage had been to distribute 
any resonance effects, much as a wave-filter 
does. This was an unexpected gift. Coupled 
with the accurate stylus tracking it must mean 
that the tiny sinuosities impress themselves 
more accurately on the pickup. Incidentally, 
it will also mean that an oval stylus can be 
effectively used with its major axis across the 
groove, and in this way even phase relation- 
ships can be more accurately preserved. 

Now what is the effect of all this in terms of 
_— sound reproduction ? Quite briefly it 
is this: , 

1. Full advantage can be taken of the longer 
frequency response of modern records and 
pickups. 

. There will be no _ over-emphasis of 
rumble and other low frequency unwanted 
noises. 

. Intermodulation distortion due to carrying 
arm resonance will be virtually eliminated. 
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4. Phase distortion due to tracing errors \ill 
be decreased, and transient sounds »-ill 
therefore be more crisply reproduced. 


In addition, stylus wear will be reduced and 
become more of the nature of a polish, sot 
only by the better seating of the stylus in the 
groove, but also because it will now track with 
reduced pressure. This in its turn will decrease 
record wear. 

These virtues are not mere theoretical 
deductions. They are readily observable in 
test conditions. In particular, the crispness of 
the response, especially in the bass, and the 
increased articulation and resolution of different 
instruments in orchestral records are easily 
discernible. 

Another observation of significance is that 
the quality of reproduction at the inner grooves 
has been stepped up more nearly to that from 
the outer grooves ; and on the other hand the 
surface noise at the two extremes has become 
comparable, which means that on the whole it 
has been reduced to a hiss rather than a scrape. 

It will be gathered from all this that I am 
enthusiastic about this B J Arm. I am, indeed. 
It is certainly the most satisfactory swinging 
arm that I have ever seen and should soon be in 
general use for high fidelity reproduction. 
Only a radial tracking device (which is apt to 
be rather expensive) can present the same 
advantages. 

Just one further note about its use. The 
linkage arrangement does not (and cannot) 
cancel out the inward side pressure due to the 
tangential friction between groove and stylus. 
This will always tend to be greater at the 
outside of the record than at the inside, and to 
secure the maximum advantage from the arm 
it must be corrected. The easiest way to do 
this is to fix the motor board (or the cabinet as 
a whole) so that the front is slightly higher (but 
only slightly) than the back where the base of 
the arm is mounted. The Dynamic levelling 
test which I described recently is, of course, 
the criterion. 


P.S. Further tests seem to show that there 
is a bass resonance but that it is below 10 c/s. 
and even there is not very pronounced. I ran 
my 25 c/s. (78 r.p.m.) record at 334 r.p.m. Arm 
vibration was apparent, but the stylus still 
rode in the groove ! 


H.M.V. Portable Record Reproducer, 
Model 2001. Price: 22 gns. 
Specification : 
Cabinet: Size g in. by 12} in. by 17 m. 
Weight 20 lb. Finish in brown leatherette. 
Loudspeaker: 10} in. elliptical at right-hand 
side of cabinet with balancing aperture at 
left-hand side. 
Amplifier: Two-stage with 3 watts output. 
Controls: Tone and volume alongside pickup 
arm under lid. 
Valves: Marconi DH77 Audio Amplifier, 
N78 Output, U78 Rectifier. 
Pickup: H.M.V. dual purpose with twin 
ceramic elements. 
Motor: Special H.M.V. (not autochange). 


This is the latest H.M.V. standard portable 
with their new motor and new ceramic pickup 
and arm. 


It is claimed to have been specially designed 
to provide the highest possible quality repro- 


duction in instruments of this type. It might 
also be added that it worthily follows the 
H.M.V. standard of neatness and dignified 
finish. 

The loudspeaker is an unusually large one 
for an instrument of this size and weight and 
the bass response, which is reinforced by the 
type of cabinet, is unusually effective. 

The ceramic pickup has all the qualities of 4 
good crystal pickup (though its output is lower) 
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